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Cologne Cathedral, and its Influence upon 
German Architecture, 





that few buildings 
have had so great an 
influence upon the 
architecture of any 
nation as that exer- 
cised by the great 
and magnificent 
cathedral of Co- 
logne. For centuries 
it has been regarded 
as the typical church 
of the German people, 
and the masterpiece of German architecture. 
lhe belief that Cologne Cathedral is the most per- 
fect realisation of the Gothic style is so deeply 
implanted in the German mind that nothing 
will ever eradicate it. That a people should 
feel something akin to veneration for their 
greatest sacred stracture is a sentiment worthy 
of the greatest respect, and we sincerely trast 
that we shall in no way wound the suscepti- 
bilities of our German readers when we poiot 
out certain facts which lead us to believe that 
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the latter period, and the greater portion of the 
aisles, together with the south-west tower, was 
probably erected between 1322 and 1400; for 
although the works were not entirely given up 
until 1499, yet the only portions which showed 
the peculiarities of the German Gothic of the 
fifteenth century were the buttresses between 
the north tower and north aisle, which have 
been now removed or altered. 

The name Gerhard von Rile has been given as 
that of the probable or possible architect. Un- 
fortunately, however, notking is known about 


Gerhard von Rile; nor have we anything to | 
guide us as to how far his work extended. An| 
architect called Meister Johann is stated by | 


Kiigler to have commenced the nave. 
Now the firat thing which strikes us in 


studying Cologne Cathedral is the undoubted | 
fact that the plan of the choir is a direct copy | 
of that of the cathedral of Amiens; both con- | 
sist of a nave with double aisles of five bays, | 


closed by an apse of seven bays, with a chevet 
and seven radiating chapels, each forming an 
apse of five sides. The vaulting is identical in 
arrangement, and the only differences percept- 
ible ia the two plans are (1) that at Amiens 
the lady-chapel is prolonged one bay [it is 
by no means improbable that this was a eub- 
sequent alteration], and (2) the most western 
bays of the apse at Cologne are slightly wider 
in proportion than those at Amiens. Now, as 
the choir of Amiens was commenced before the 


year 1240, and Cologne not until eight years | 


it. However, if it possesses any defects, they 
are the stilting of the arches internally, and the 
breaking through the external cornices by the 
triangular canopies of the clearstory windows. 
Both features, however, are managed with ekill 
and delicacy. But at Cologne both of these 
defects are so exaggerated as to become abso- 
lute faults in the desizn. Nor is the reduction 
of the triforium at Cologne any improvement 
upon Amiens; and we must say that we prefer 
the simple treatment of the piera at Amiens to 
the reedy appearance of those at Cologne, and 
although the statues, with their rich canopies 
| and pedestals attached to the vaulting-shafts at 
Cologne, are beautiful features when taken 
alone, it may be doubted whether they do not 
disturb the harmony of the general design. 

If the choir, which is by far the best portion 
of Cologne, falas short in beanty of is great 
French prototype, the nave bears no comparison 
with the corresponding portion of the French 
church; and the addition of a bay to the length 

of each transept is certainly no improvement ; 

in fact, it is another of those exaggerations 
| which injured the design of the great cathedral, 
and, through it, German architecture in general- 
We fear it is impoesible to avoid the conclasion 
that the wiry, drawn-out effect which became so 
marked a characteristic of German Gothic 
during the fourteevth century, was the resulé of 
the influence of Cologne Cathedral, and we have 
shown that that defect came about by exagge- 
rating the peculiarities of the French architec- 





| 





the influence exercised upon German architec- after that date, it is evident that Amiens was ture of the thirteenth century. We are led to thia 
ture by this vast and noble church has mot been the original, and Cologne the copy. In 1258 a belief also by the fact that the Gothic churches 
altogether a healthy one; and even if we suggest fire consumed the wooden roofs of the apsidal ia Germany which were erected before the choir 
that before the erection of the choir of Cologne chapels at Amiens, and Viollet-le-Duc says that | of Co'ogne are entirely devoid of this defect, 
German architecture had given promise of the triforium was commenced in 1258, the and that we shall find nothing to prepare the 
developing into a nobler and more dignified clea:story windows glazed in 1269, and the | way for such a development either in the old 
style than it did after the achievement of that vaulting completed in 1283; that is, thirty-four | Romanesque churches, in the Transitional 
great work, years before the completion of the choir of churches, or in those few which show the more 
Perhaps it may be advanced that we are Cologne. German writers tell us that although | perfected Gothic. For instance, nothing of the 
indulging in “ insular prejudices,” and that we Cologne is later in date than Amiens, it isa kind is to be observed in such charches as 
judge Cologne Cathedral too much from an higher development of Gothic than the French | Worms, Spiers, Mainz, or in the Transitional 
English standpoint; that our mindg and tastes cathedral. In this, however, we must beg leave churches of Andernach, Bamberg;* Werden, 
are too much influenced by the study of English to differ from them. We do not regard the Limberg,t Bonn, &c.; whereas the fully-developed 
churches and cathedrals; and that we do not cathedral of Cologne as an improvement upon | Gothic churches are entirely devoid of this 
make sufficient allowance for Continental archi-| Amiens, and cannot help thinking that the | defect, and seem to give promise of a style 
tectural peculiarities. attempt which was evidently made by the singularly free from exaggeration or wiryneds. 
Now we do not pretend, for a momont, that German builders to out-do the French cathedral; For instance, the splendid nave of the cathe- 
we are not influenced by a love for the noble resulted in a comparative failure. The extra|dral of Paderborn s singularly free from any 
examples of Gothic architecture bequeathed to us height at Cologne, the increased stilting of the kind of reediness. So also is the cathedral at 
by our owa English forefathers; on the con- arches, and the lengthening the clearstory | Marberg, 1235-1283. In both of these cases 


trary, we say boldly we firmly believe that 
the Continent can show no greater glories than 
the stately minsters of our native land. Lincoln, 


Canterbury, Ely, Westminster, and Darham will, | 


we think, compare favourably with five great 
Cathedrals taken from any country on the Con- | 
tinent. But in order that we may not be led | 
away by our preference for English Gothic, we 
shall not compare Cologue Cathedral with any 
English church, but shall make use of Feench | 
aud German churches where we find comparison | 
necessary, The history of the cathedral of | 
Cologne has been previously related in this | 
journal, but for fear that the dates of its 
various parts may have escaped the recollection 
of our readers, we repeat them, 

The foundgtion-stone for the choir was laid in 
the year 1248, but the choir was not completed 
antil 1322, The nave was commenced about 





windowa, are defects,* and the excessive rich- 
ness and complication of the external buttresses 
rob the design of quietness and dignity. The 
apse at Amiens just misses looking wiry inside 
and confused externally, bat the builders of 
Cologne fell into both faults. The English 
builders at Westminster saw the danger, and 
most carefully avoided it, for while making use 
of a French plan, like the Cologne builders, they 
did away with the stilting of the arches, sim- 
plified the buttresses, and decreased the pro- 
ionate height. 
Pethe apse . Amiens is such a splendid com. 
ygsition, and so thoroughly satisfactory ia 


; hat it is ungracious to criticise 


general effect, t 


t of the stained glass in the apse at 
Pah Eas: this defect was felt at the time, and 
the strong architectural lines introduced into the glass at 
about one-third the height of the windows was a clever 
attempt to remedy the evil, 





\the nave and aisles are of the same height; 
but the observation bolds good of churches 
possessing clearstories; for instance, the exqui- 
site Liebfranenkirch at Tréves, 1227 - 1243, 
which is, to our mind, the most beaatiful ex- 
ample of Gothic architecture in the whole of 
Germany, amd a building which shows that 
Gothic architecture in Germany was in 9 much 
better road to produce a really grand and 
impressive style than it was able to effect 
after the work at Cologne had influenced its 
development and character. The choir and 
south transept of the cathedral at Wetzlar,t 
which were undoubtedly erected before the 





* Illustrated in the Builder for 1879 (vol, xxxvii.}, 
Pid, vol. xxxi. (1573), p. 237; vol, EEE¥. (1877), 
. 1225; and vol, xxxvii. (1579), p. 916, te 
Ps Ibid., at xxxi, (1373), p. 46; vol. xxxii. (187@, 
p- 969, 
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choir of Cologne, may be compared with the 
pave and north transept of the same church,— 
the latter, commenced in 1336, showing in a 
marked manner the influence of the work at 
Cologne,—ia order to judge whether German 
Gothic had profited by the example of Cologne. 
The clearstory of the Abbey of Ecternach; the 
Dominican church at Coblentz, 1235-1239; the 
Cistercian churches at Marienstadt and Gniden- 
thal (1245); the western choir of the cathedral 
of Naumberg; the cloisters of the cathedral 


at Erfarth,—all serve to show the freedom of 


early German Gothic from wiryness and exag- 
geration. ke 
The first church in which we trace distinctly 


the Cologne influence is the abbey church of | 


Altenberg, commenced in 1255. There is a 


tradition that this beautiful building is a work | 


of the same architect as the cathedra!, and there 
is much to favour the supposition. 


the same time, and as they are only fifteen miles 
apart the greater church undoubtedly exercised 
much influence upon the design of the smaller 
though not less beautifulone. But the great in- 
finence of Cologne Cathedral upon German 
eburch architecture was not felt until after the 
first quarter of the fourteenth century, when 
we find its very marked peculiarities, both as to 
proportion and detail, copied over andover again, 
and imitated more or less exactly in a host of 
churches. 

We have already alluded to the north transept 
ef the church at Wetzlar, which is almost a re- 
production of a part of the nave of Cologne. 
The nave of the church of St. Catherine, at 


Oppenheim on the Rhine, is a very remarkable | 


example of the Cologne influence. Here we find 
the excessive complication of buttresses, the 
stilted arches, the lofty pierced angular canopies, 
or gables, over the windows, and all the pecu- 
liarities of the tracery of Cologne Cathedral 
almost exactly reproduced, and, as is generally 
the case, exaggerated in the copying. We also 
find here the large and somewhat clumsy finiais, 
which are such marked features of the later 
portions of Cologne Cathedral. 

The choir of the cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1353) is another building which shows strong 
indications of the influence of Cologne, though 
chiefly as regards matters of detail * 

The chapel of St. Werner, at Bacharach, is 
so similar in much of its detail and treatment to 
the clearstory of Cologne that it is in all 
probability the work of the same architect. 
This beautiful chapel is said by Kiigler to have 


been completed in 1293! and if this date is! 


correct,—a matter which we feel some doubt 
about,—this chapel must have been in course of 
construction at the same time that the choir of 
Cologne was being erected, though finished 
twenty-nine years before it. 

Amongst many other buildings of the four- 
teenth century which exhibdit strongly the 
influence of Cologne, we will mention the cross 
at Goddesberg (1333) ; the Liebfrauenkirch, 
Oberwesel; the nave of the church at Xanten; 
the nave and choir clearstory at Magdeburg 
(c.1300) ; the exterior of the nave (south side) 
of the cathedral of Vienna (1359), St. Maria 
Btiegen, Vienna; and the two great Bohemian 
copies of Cologne,—the cathedral of Prague 
and the church of St. Barbara, Kiittenberg. 
The resemblance of the two last-named churches 
to their great prototype is very remarkable. 
The cathedral of Prague, like that of Cologne, 
was left unfinished by its Medieval builders, 
the choir alone bsing complete. Like Cologne 
also, the transepts were partly constracted, and 
one great tower, which is said formerly to have 
been covered with a spire of great height ‘as 
this spire was burnt down in 1541 it was probably 
of wood}. The cathedral of Prague was com- 
menced in the year 1344, and consists of a noble 
choir, 157 ft. long, 144 ft. broad, and 116 ft. 
high to the crown of the vaulting. The plan of 
the choir is almost identical with Cologne. 
There are four bays in the length, closed by an 
apse of seven bays, with an aisle surrounding it, 
and seven radiating chapels. The only varia- 
tions from the Cologns plan are that the two 
most western sides of the apse are nearly, if not 
quite, in a line with the side walle,—that is to 
say, they do not in plan form sides of the apse, 
but an extra bay of the nave portion; and the 
outer side aisles are sub-divided into chapels, 
The lower portion of the choir, as high as the 
great pier arches, is fair fourteenth-century 
work, though the columns are singularly reedy 
and the mouldings wiry ; the window tracery is 





‘decidedly good. This portion of the building 


The two. 
buildings were evidently being carried out at. 


| the river, cannot fail to remind one of Cologne 


waa erected from the designs of an architect 
called Matthias of Arras. The upper portion of 
the structure is the work of another architect, 
Peter Arler, of Gmiind, the supposed architect 
of the cathedral of Milan. The choir clear- 
story was completed, together with the vault- 
ing, in 1386, and the tower in 1392. The walls 
of the transept, as far as they go, are probably 
of the same date. A singular feature in the 
church deserves notice: it is a chapel which 
forms the lower part of the south transept, so 
‘that had the transept ever been completed it 
| would have been divided into two stories. This 
|remarkable chapel is dedicated to St. Wenzel, 
king of Bohemia, and was completed ia 1347, 
probably on the site of an older chapel, which 
will account for its somewhat singular position ; 
it is rich fourteenth-centary work, and the 
external walls are adorned with pictures in 
mosaic,—the only example, so far as we know, 
north of the Alps. The interior is adorned with 
jancient frescos, which are divided from each 
other by wide bands composed of coloured 
| crystals. 

| The general appearance of the cathedral at 
| Prague from the east reminds one singularly of 
| Cologne (before its completion). There is the 
| same treatment of the flying buttresses, doubled 
| each way, giving the whole a wonderful effect of 
| intricacy and richness; bat, as is also the case 
|at Cologne, at the expense of simplicity and 
| dignity. Like Cologne, after having been left 
‘unfinished for many centuries, the cathedral 
at Prague is being completed by the addition of 
a naveand the completion of the transepts. 

The other great Bohemian church which bears 
such a strong resemblance to Cologne is that of 
St. Barbara, at Kiittenberg. Of this stately 
building the choir alone has been erected. In 
plan it is almost identical with Prague; but, if 
we recollect rightly, is a bay longer. Kiigler, 

_in his “ Kunst Geschichte,” says that the church 
of St. Barbara was commenced in 1380, but that 
| the works were several times suspended. After 
remaining a long time in statu quo the building 
|was taken in hand by an architect called 
“ Meister Johann” (not the same Meister 
Johann who designed the nave for Cologne) in 
the year 1483, and the choir was vaulted in 
under the direction of Matthias Raisek in the 
year 1499. The tracery of the windows of the 
clearstory, and the flying buttresses, were, 
according to Kiigler, not completed until 1510, 
under an architect called Meister Benesche von 
Laun. The works were carried on until the 
year 1541, when they were finally abandored. 
Allowing for difference of date and certain 
eccentricities of detail, this church bears a 
wonderful resemblance to Cologne. Here, 
as at Cologne, we find the complicated 
arrangement of flying-buttresses, the glazed 
| triforium (& very uncommon feature in Ger- 
| many), immense loftiness, and, in fact, the 
| great cathedral with all ite defects exaggerated. 
The general view of Kiittenberg, as seen from 





half a century back. The great apse of the 
stately church of 8t. Barbara is seen towering 
over everything else, surrounded by the steeples 
of the smaller churches. 

We have now described a few of the churches 
in Germany which strike us as showing, in a 
remarkable way, the influence of Cologne Cathe- 
dral, and we have pointed out what seem to us 
to be their defects; it must not, however, be 
supposed that we wish to close our eyes to the 
great merit of most of these buildings and of 
their great prototype. The richness, boldness of 
construction, and monumental character of these 
churches, the magnificent scale upon which they 
are carried out, the vast amount of labour ex- 
pended upon every part of them, deserve the high- 
est praise. They are, of course, vastly superior to 
anything we can do now, or shall probably ever 
see done again, in the way of charch architec- 
ture, and in criticising them we are only doing 20 
relatively; we wish it to be understood that what 
we point out as defects are merely so as com- 
pared with other buildings of their class and 
date. We will now speak abont churches 
erected in Germany after the commencement 
of Cologne Cathedral, which do not seem to us 
to have been influenced directly by the erection 
of that great building. 

The first work which attracts our notice is the 
nave of the cathedral of Freiburg, in Braisgau, 
inscribed with the date 1270. [Whether the 
vaulting is of the same date may be doubted. ] 
The character of this part of Freiburg Cathedral 


—. 
far more quiet, and the relative height not 
greater than an English cathedral. The fyi, 
buttresses are single and free from con, : 
cation. There is no triforium, but in its sines 
a plain blank wall. The same treatment occurs 
in St. Lawrence, at Nuremberg, the nave of 
which church greatly resembles Freiby 
Freiburg is the only Gothic cathedral which tr; 
German Medisval builders left complete, and 
it possesses what the Germans always seem to 
have longed so much to see,—three open.work 
spires; one at the west end, and the other two 
flanking the choir. That st the weet end is by 
far the most beautifal spire we have seen in 
Germany.* Its general outline is singularly 
gracefal and pleasing, and although very rich 
and sumptuous, the detail is so delicate as not 
to interfere with the general design. The huge 
finials and crockets which disfigure so many of 
the German spires,—those, for instance, of the 
cathedral at Meissen and the Pfarrkirche at 
Rothenburg, are avoided, and the pinnacles and 
buttresses are less confused and complicated 
than usual. The two other spires are far less 
satisfactory, but as they are quite subservient to 
the large one, their defects pass unnoticed. 

The nave of the cathedral of Strasburg is eo 
thoroughly French in treatment that it is diffi- 
cult to believe it to be the work of a German 
architect, and the far-famed west front is one of 
those architectural tricks which teach nothing 
and lead to notbing. It may be classed amongst 
those works which are very wonderful until one 
knows how they are done; but directly it is 
found out that all these thin bars of stone are 
tied together with metal rods, the wonder ceases, 
and there is not sufficient dignity about the 
design to impress the beholder with any higher 
feeling than wonder. Nothing could possibly be 
less suited to the solemn grandeur of the interior 
of this great cathedral than the liny aad cut- 
up west front. 

The cathedral at Metz is also purely French. 
Bat the church of St. Thomas at Strasburg is 
a charming example of Early German work, as 
is also the church of Hagenau. The charch of 
Thann, in Alsace, is also purely German in 
design; it possesses a rather graceful spire, 
dated 1455. 

Another group of churches which show little 
or no direct influence of the Cologne works are 
the Early Decorated churches in the neighbour- 
hood of Dresden. The church of Haina is a 
beantifal example,—simple, graceful, and digni- 
fied,—but yet quite free from either heaviness 
or reediness. 

The Westphalian churches, also, seem as & 
rule to have been little affected by the work at 
Cologne, if we except the Weisekirche at 
Zoest, which does certainly exhibit Cologne 
influences, especially about its west front. The 
spires have recently been added, we believe, 
upon the authority of an ancient design. We 
cannot admire this front ; it seems to overpower 
the church, and is, moreover, hard and unpic- 
turesque. The other churches of Zoest are re- 
markably interesting, as exhibiting good types 
of simple Geometrical Decorated work. The 
cathedral at Minden, a noble building, with 
three aisles of equal height, fine solid piers, and 
noble Decorated windows, of a type peculiar to 
Westphalia, is an excellent example of the early 
treatment ofa “ Hall-church,” and is very local 
in character. It is evidently a later and more 
fully developed edition of the nave of Pader- 
born. Tt was in its turn taken as the model for 
many of the Westphalian churches. : 

The hall-churches (‘‘Hallenkirchen”) of 
Bavaria and Swabia do not exhibit the inflaence 
of Cologne, as far as their general plen and 
arrangements go; thongh in the tracery of 
their windows, doorways, &c., we can often dis- 
cover traces of the Cologne style. There were 
evidently three schools, if not four, at work in 
Germany during the fourteenth century. There 
was, first of all, the Cologne school; secondly, 
the Westphalian school; thirdly, the Nuremberg 
school (which, however, only became inflaentis® 
towards the end of the century); and, last 0 

all, the old Romanesque school, which lingered 
on in out-of-the-way places, especially in Aastri 
and Hungary. We find Romanesque chyarches 
in these districts dating from quite the close : 

the fourteenth century; and even in the sit My 
the style and pecoliarities of Romanesque “4 
tecture are occasionally to be met with. The 
curious Pilgrimage Church at Ecternach is - 
example. Now it is difficalt to point out wha 


; ildi ithout 
influences were at work in any building w! 











* See engraving in the Builder, vol. xx, (1872), p. 937. 





is totally unlike Cologne. The proportions are 


* See engraving in the Builder, vol. xxviii. (1570) 
p. 647, 
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eful examination, as it frequently happens 
chat features of each school may be discovered in 
the same building; but we think the hall-churches 
of Southera Germany may be traced to a school 
which had its rise either in Nuremberg or in 
the neighboarhood. The finest examples are the 
cboirs of St. Lawrence’s and St. Sebald’s, the nave 
of St. Mary’sin Nuremberg, the three churches 
at Amberg; St. Martin’s, Landshut; the great 
church at Ingoldstadt, the cathedral at Munich ; 
St. Mary’sat Wiirzburg, St. George’s at Freising, 
Holy Cross at Gmiind, the two churches at Nérd- 
lingen, Ochsenfarth, St. Mary’s at Etzlingen, 
Iphoven,* Kitzingen, and St. Stephen’s, Vienna.+ 

The great minster at Ulm shows little 
Cologne influence except as to the details of 
some of the windows; its plan is purely 
German, and although nearly 400 ft. long, with 
a nave of 47 ft. span and 133 ft. high to 
the crown of the vault, its plan is remarkably 
simple, consisting only of anave and aisles, with 





a single choir and a western tower. The aisles 
of the nave are double. * The interior, though | 
immensely lofty, looks bald and bare, from the | 
entire absence of strings, and ‘the great un-| 
broken wall between the pier arches and the. 
clearstory windows. This bald, ugly space isa, 
great defect in many of the German churches, | 
and certainly the Cologne architects deserve | 
credit for getting rid of it. 

We must now speak of a church which strikes | 
us as uniting in a singular way the beet features | 
of the Cologne school, with elements of design | 
purely German in origin. It is the beautiful | 
cathedral of Ratisbon;t though leas important as 
regards dimensions than Cologne, Ulm, or Stras- | 
burg, it seems, to our mind, to be a more perfect | 
desigo. It consists of a nave and aisles, with | 
shallow transepts, which do not break through | 
the Jive formec by the aisle walls. There isa 
choir with aisles, terminating in three apses, | 
the centre one divided into two tiers of windows, 
after the plan of Marburg and the Liebfrauen- | 
kirche at Tréves. The west front is the most | 
striking in Germany, and the spires, which have | 
been recently completed, seem to us to be rather 
better in proportion than those of Cologne. 
The height to the vaulting is 129 ft, but as the | 
bays of the nave are very wide, and the span of | 
the nave 50 ft., the whole looks good in pro- | 
portion. The defect of elongating the clear- 
story windows, which is the fault of Cologne, 
is carefully avoided, and the great defect of 
Ulm, the bare wall above the pier-arches, here 
gives place to atriforium arcade. The window- 
traceries are well designed, and the mouldings 
and piers are free from wiryness. The great 
apse is a particularly beautifal composition; the 
triforium gallery is carried round it, supported 
upon arches, the spandrels of which are) 
pierced, so that it forms a kind of double 
tracery arrangement. The arches are mostly 
equilateral, and there is throughout the build- 
ing an entire absence of that stilting, which is | 
to our minds one of the defects of German arcbi- | 
tecture. The whole design of thischurch beepeaks | 
a master-mind,—unfortanately the name of its | 
architect is unknown. Some people suppose | 
that this noble church was designed by Albertus | 
Magnus, who was bishop of Ratisbon when it was | 
commenced in 1275, Whoever he was, we believe 
him to have been a greater genius than any of 
the architects employed at Cologne. The pro- 
portions of Ratisbon are far more pleasiug than 
those of Cologne; it is elegant without that 
look of attenuation which is, to our minds, a 
defect in the larger cathedral, and, externally, 
it is rich without confasion. The buttresses are 
simpler and are better arranged than those at 
Cologne, and the west front is a far more powerfa! 
and infibitely more’ picturesque composition. 
In fact, out of France, we have seen no west 
front equal to it.. The triangular porch is a re- 
markably splendid piece of design, and there is 
just variety enough about the details of the two 
towers to make them interesting. The kind of 
terrace or basement which surrounds this 
church is also a very fine feature, and we 
cannot help regretting that the modern builders 
of Cologne did not treat their terrace in a 
somewhat similar way. Altogether, we must 
say that we are of opinion that it is Ratisbon 
cathedral, rather than Cologne, which deserves 
to be considered the masterpiece of German 
architecture, and it seems singular that it 
should not have exercised greater influence upon 
German architecture. It is true we have the 
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| man architects, when they copied French works, 


noble churches of the Minorites and Dominicans 
in the same town, which may be considered as 
belonging to the same school, and perhaps also 
the west front of St. George's, at Ansbach, and 
the churches at Nabburg, Sohenburg, Haabach, 
Su'zbach, and Abensberg seem to exhibit traces 
of the same style.* 

We cannot help regretting that Ratisbon did 
not become the model for German builders to 
follow, because, as we have pointed out, it is 
really @ far more national building in point of 
style, inasmuch as it retains nearly all the 
peculiar features of purely German Gothic, and 
avoids those exaggerations of the features 
peculiar to French churches which we can- 
not help regarding as the defects of Cologne. 
We must repeat that we do not wish it 
to be understood that we are finding fault 
with the great German cathedral, or with Ger- 
man architecture generally: on the contrary, 
we consider that the defects of Cologne arose 
from the architects copying and adopting 
French features instead of developing the Gothic 
which was already introduced into Germany 
into a purely national style. It may be said 
that, after all, the Cologne architecte merely 
did what the architects at Tréves and Marburg 
had done, i.e., they copied French works of their 
time. That may be true, but the earlier Ger- 


hever exaggerated them; on the contrary, they 
instilled into them a certain element of solidity, 
which was derived from their own Romanesque. 
This is distinctly noticeable at Paderborn, Mar- 
burg, and the Liebfrauenkirche at Tréves, and we 
cannot help regretting that the Cologne archi- 
tects ignored all that had been done up to their 
time, and went to France for inspiration, instead 
of continuing what, if fully developed, would 
have become a purely national and most magni- 
ficient style of Gothic architecture,—a style 
which, if we jadge from the examples of its 
earliest efforts, would have been far more cha- 
racteristic of German thought and German 
feeling than that introduced by the Co'ogne 
builders,—a more solid, severe, and dignified 
style,—a style exhibiting rather the breadth 
and sobriety of design than its intricacy and 
elaboration. If Marburg, Paderborn, Trévesa, 
and Ratisbon had been taken as models, we 
should have found the German Gothic far more 
in accord with the German character than it 
became after the Galicisms introduced intu it 
by the Cologue builders. 








THE INSTITUTE AND PRACTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Wer have much pleasure in noticing, and 
giving our cordial support to, the sensible and 
practical remarks on the present position and 
practice of architecture embodied in the opening 
address of the President of the Institute of 
Architects on Monday evening, and the pith of 
which will be found in another portion of our 
colamns. It is to be hoped that the decisive 
tone taken by Mr. Whichcord in favour of the 
practical side of the profession of architecture 
is one among other indications of a reaction 
from the purely dilettante view of the profession 
which has been far too much emphasised by 
some of our most successful and popular archi- 
tects of late, and which has done a great deal to 
create that distrust of the profession on the 
part of a considerable portion of the public, the 
existence of which we cannot ignore, however 
we may regret it, and however we may 
regard it as to a considerable extent pre- 
judiced and exaggerated. That it is co we 
believe to be the case to a greatextent. We 
believe there are really as many architects now 
as there have been in other apparently more 
practical days, who are fully qualified in the 
practical side of their profession. But it must 
be remembered that outsiders naturally judge 
of a profession by the character and utter- 
ances of that portion of its practitioners 
who are most prominent and irrepressible 
in public speech and action. Considering how 
very dull and prosaic the architectural taste of 
the country was in an earlier part of the cen- 
tury, it was both natural and desirable that 
there should be a reaction in favour of develop- 
ing the artistic side of architecture. Reactions, 














* The cathedral of Famagosta, in Cyprus, also bears a 
striking resemblance to that of Ratisbon, especially with 
regard to its apse and eastern end. It is, we believe, the 
only church in Cyprus which ehows German influences, 
The great cathedral at Nicosea is thoroughly French in 
feeling and design. The abbey church of Delapais — 


however, are nearly always one-sided; and the 
art reaction has developed a small school of 
architects who have distinguished themselves 
more or less as draughtsmen and ornamentiste, 
but have almost ostentationsly ignored and 
under-rated the practical side of the profession, 
and have in some cases even openly aud in 
so many words expressed their indifference to 
it. They have reduced architecture to a mere 
indulgence in wsthetic sentiment, displayed in 
the adoption of special favoured forms of deco- 
rative building, followed out without very much 
regard to logic or principle even as far as 
design is concerned, and in the pursuit of which 
the practical suitability of buildizgs for their 
purposes, and the provision for the best schemes 
of ventilation, drainage, and other matters of sani- 
tation or of convenience, of the first importance, 
have been very much left to take care of them- 
selves. The novelty of a reaction always insures 
a considerable following, and the art-architects 
have for some time been exceedingly popular 
with the more cultured of the public. But senti- 
mental fashions in buildiog are never of very 
permanent interest, and already it must be evi- 
dent to those who listen to conversation on the 
subject of architecture in general society, that 
the art-architect is becoming an object of dis- 
trust, and sometimes, as we can testify from 
observation, almost of derision. The President 
of the Institute has acted in every sense wisely 
in taking the opportunity of the opening address 
to prominently connect the aims of the Institute 
with the promotion of practical architecture. 
The difficulty of uniting the two sides of 
architecture in the same person, of “combining 
the graphic with the scientific departments of 
the art,” referred to in the Presideut’s quotation 
from Cockerell’s address in former years, is, 
perhaps, over-rated. There have been tulerably 
numerous examples of the succeseful combina- 
tion of the two elements, and the Freach archi- 
tects are unquestionably able to furnish a 
higher average of men of this all-round train- 
ing than we can show. The deficiency arises 
in great measure from the want of properly- 
directed study ia this country, and from the 
want of judgment as to the objects of their 
profession which induces #0 many architects to 
take a one-sided view of what is required of 
them, and either to devote themselves to practical 
considerations and regard the picturesque as a 
mere gew-gaw, or to devote themselves to 
making picturesque buildings, and treat sanita- 
tion and construction a8 prosaic matters be- 
neath their notice. There is, we honestly think, 
very little systematic effort to combine the two 
classes of study, and we really hardly know how 
much may be done by well-directed efforts to 
attain the intellectual equipment which should 
belong to a complete architect. As we have 
before pointed out, a very disproportionate 
umount of time is spent, by those students who 
are really most in earnest and wish to work, in 
the sketching of the details of ancient buildings. 
This is a most valuable and most fascinating 
phase of architectural education in its right 
place, but an over-indalgence in it to the excla- 
sion of more practical studies leads to producing 
a class of architects who are exceedingly 
competent to produce beautiful drawings 
of new buildings which look like old ones, and 
to give detail drawings for their erection in 
accordance with the most admired models,— 
perhaps with some t« uches of modern or original 
detail founded on the old, but who are very in- 
adequately trained in providing for the practical 
works of their own time. The pride of the 
young architect is to bring home his sketch- 
book full of charming sketches (and the average 
of “‘sketching-power” is probably higher now 
than ever it was) representing the prettiest bits 
of grouping and of detail which he has seen in 
his tours in search of the picturesque. If he 
would show equal interest in observing and 
making notes of what is wanted, or what is 
being introduced, in the way of practical improve- 
ments in modern buildings, in construction, in 
the use of new materials, in sanitary provisions 
and planning, well and good; the two classes 
of study would then fall into their right places. 
But the latter is mostly left to take care of 
itself, Draughtsmanship and sketching are the 
fashion, and carry the day; and as very few 
young men have independence enough to think 
for themselves and t»ke a course of their own, 
the hard workers,— those who mean to get 
on,—throw their work into the accepted groove. 
The consequence is that the art-architect rises 
to the top, and that many of our greatest and 
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great talent, no doubt, but who are simply the 
expouenta and practitioners of @ revived form 
of imitative architectural design. The more 
thoughtful part of the public are beginning to 
find this out now, and to see that they have 
spent great sums in the erection of pieces of 
architectural sentiment which are already be- 
ginning to pall on their taste as art-work, and 
which have never really fulfilled their practical 
demands. 

One difficulty in the way of combining the 
functions of art-architect and practical architect 
arises really from the false view which is taken 
of what constitutes the art of architecture. The 
idea fostered by some persons that an architect 
is to be builder, sculptor, and painter in one, is 
almost entirely Utopian. Occasionally there 
may arise a very exceptional genius, such as 
Da Vinci, who seems capable of grasping every- 
thing; but taking the average capacities of 
even the more gifted of mankind, such an idea 
as to the requirements of au architect can only 
result in disappointment. The mastery of 
sculpture or of painting is enough, in iteelf, 
for the whole energies of most men who achieve 
real success in these arts; the attempt to com- 
bine them with the proper knowledge of the 
practical part of building can only result either 
in the erection of badly planned and constructed 
buildings, or in the execution of bad sculpture 
and painting. 
nised that the real and special art of architec. 
ture consists in expressive and decorative build- 
ing. There is art even in a plan; one man will 
make a plan which answers its purpose, but 
which is entirely ineffective in its interior aspects; 
another will make one equally couvenient, 
which provides an interior fallof interesting and 
picturesque points of effect which arise natu- 
rally out of the requirements of the plan. Such 
a man is an artist in planning, and is much 
more truly an “arct-architect” than one who 
merely covers a building with ‘pretty details 
copied from old buildings, or cats up its roofs 
into a confused and unmeaning assemblage of 
gables and spirelets. The decorative treatment 
of a building, in direct reference to the expres- 
sion of its construction, carries this art of ex- 
pressive building much farther, and is a form of 
artistic expression quite worth special attention 
its own account, without attempting to 
invade the province of the sculptor and painter. 
That it is so, and that it demands special study 
and a special organisation, is indicated by the 
fact that sculptors and painters who are their 
own architects invariably fail both in planning 
and in giving true expression to their plans ; 
nor do painters and sculptors in general by any 
means understand decorative design. The large 
and interesting field presented by this class of 
artistic design may be entirely and fairly in the 
architect’s province; and quite enough, too, for 
any man’s time and thought, in combination 
with the practical side of building. This is the 
view of architectural art which the whole of 
Vioilet-le-Duc’s life-work embodies, and any 
man might be prond of such a repute as he has 
left behind him. 

Two other practical points may be mentioned 
in connexion with the presidential address. Mr. 
Whichcord has decidedly repudiated what some 


on 


people have called the trade-union theory of | 
the Institute, as an institution for securing | 


proper remuneration to the profession. Those 


at variance with the first object propounded in 
the Institute charter, “ the advancement of the 
art of architecture.” We draw attention to the 
fact that the President of the Institute has 
affirmed that the scale of charges sanctioned by 
the Institute simply represents the custom of the 
profession,—what a member of it is justified in 
standing up for and what the Institute will sup- 
port him in,—but that it does pot pretend to 
attach a stigma of unprofessional conduct to 
any man who chooses to work for less. Somuch 
the better. Such a pretence would have been a 
solecism, and is of course an exact parallel to 
some of the action of trade unions which is con- 
stantly complained of as hampering the liberty 
of individual members. Equally of course, the 
Institute does not pretend to discourage any 
architect from charging higher than its scale if 
his services are so much valued that he can com- 
mand higher terms, It recognises a usual 
custom to which appeal may be made in case of 
dispute, and that is all it can reasonably and 
logically do. The other point we wish to touch 
on is the desirability of all architects of 
respectable standing, and who are desirous of 


raising the status of the profession, joining 
hands with the Institate. One statement made 
in Mr. Whichcord’s address furnishes an ex- 
ceedingly practical argument in favour of this. 
He mentions, in the first place, that while there 
are 1,300 professional architects in the kingdom, 
only 716 are members or associates of the 
Institute; and we have observed, in conversa- 
tion with architects who are not members, that 
they usually give as a reason against joining,— 
“What are we to get by it, when every one 
knows that some of the most clever and suc- 
cessful architects are not members?” But 
there is the farther statement that there are 
“nearly 3,000 persons professing to be engaged, 
in some form or other, in the practice of 
architecture,” many of whom, probably, have a 
very shadowy claim to the title. But it is the 
good men who refuse to join the Institute who 
give the status to these pretenders. If all the 
properly-qualified architects would join the 
ranks of the representative body as members, 
and make it really representative, they would 
at once throw into discredit all those pretenders, 
who would have no chance of acceptance in the 
Institute. Let them say, if they like, that they 
do not care about the papers at the Institute 
meetings, that the proceedings are dull (some. 
times they are); but for all that, if they want 
to stop the quack architect from practising, let 





Bat it is not sufficiently recog- | 
|the hands of the only body which, if properly 
| supported, can effectually do so. To weaken 


| rapidly,” and outside the old Isarthor, can com- 


nerati the boisterous, ungracefal enjoyments of the 
who held this view were not, we imagine, | 
numerous ; and certainly nothing could be more | 





them, in the name of common sense, strengthen 


the hands of the representative body by standing 
aloof and saying, “ Ob, the Institutedoes nothing 
for us!”’ when the general joining of the whole 
profession in its ranks is exactly what is wanted 
to give it the power of being usefal, is a most 
illogical mode of acting. 








THE OCTOBER FETES IN MUNICH. 


Tukrre is much in Manich to remind one of 
Italy. It is not because there are so many cold 
imitations of its noble architecture,—not only be- 
cause we see engaged on its new buildings the 
skilful masons and plasterers of the other side of 
the Alps, and hear the not unfrequent sound of 
the Southern tongue ; but just at present Munich 
is in the midst of its October rejoicings, which 
strongly remind one of the Ottobrate of Rome,— 
rejoicings not classic, as is the case in the Eternal 
City, at the more or less successfal termination 
of the vintage, but rejoicings that coincide with 
tke close of the business part of that enormous 
commercial interest in Germany, the in-gather- 
ing of the hops. The huge high-pitched ware- 
houses of Nuremberg, and many other famous 
towns in the more southern districts of Bavaria, 
so little changed since the days of their world- 
wide fame, have been filled with their bulky 
stock, and busy, passing through the city gates, 
have been the wagons lightly laden with their 
bursting sacks of produce. In the country the 
hop-poles are stacked for the winter, and the 
season’s work is done. 

Not that the Munich fair, picturesque as it is, 
situated on the banks of the Iser, “rolling 


pare in any way with the beauty of the Roman 
October fétes in the gardens of the Borghese 
villa and on the banks of the Tiber; nor can 


Germans stand comparison with the good- 
natured and more genial merriment of the 
Romans. Even the Ottobrate, however, have 
lost their character, familiar to old residents of 
Rome of thirty years ago, when a traditiunal 
costume and a certain ceremony lent a classic 
charm to the rejoicing. The year 1848 is 
marked in the history of the Ottobrate as it is 
in that of Rome herself; for, in that autumn 
the costumes were worn for the last time,— 
costumes consisting alike for men and women 
in the familiar theatrical “ brigand’s hat,” be- 
decked with artificial roses, and worn by a 
chosen number of handsome girls and young 
men perched high on wagons which bore them 
triamphantly on their merry gita outside the 
gates of Rome. 

In Rome at one time, as we remember, every 
one seemed to rejoice alike in the October /¢tes. 
In the year 1848, to which we have referred, 
owing to the early period, the grand people,— 
the earls and marquises of Great Britain, the 
barons of Europe, and the millionaires of 
America,—were conspicuous by their absence, 
owing to its not being “the thing” to arrive in 
Rome until considerably later in the year; but 


————— 
one Roman notoriety, John Gibson, Wya 
Soulevy, George Mason,—whose brother ees 
as a volunteer in the ’48 war,—Father Pron 
Charles Barry the elder, Waring, Peory Williams 
poor George Thomas, O and his German 
admirers, and we know not how many other 
artists whose names are not so familiar. At that 
time Rome boasted of no regularly-organised 
English club ; men were not afraid to be seen 
in the smoky cavern of the now practical] 
defanct Café Grec, where many an habitus 
remembered where Thackeray eat and smoked 
the wretched Torlonia tobacco of the Papal 
Government, and when the massive seventeenth. 
century silver Roman lamps graced the counters 
of the famous old establishment. 

Here in Munich the fair is a fair without the 
attendant pleasures, as they are termed, of the 
Kermesse of more Northern countries, but a 
genuine fair, such as explains the importance 
attached to these gatherings in the past, com. 
mencing during the first days with a display of 
agricultural products and a cattle-show, such as 
would recall to old Londoners the begioninga 
forty years ago, in the late Baker - street 
Bazaar, of the huge Agricultural Hall shows of 
to-day; later on in the month succeeded by 
merchants and dealers collected from far and 
near, each with the wares peculiar to his dis. 
trict, but mostly predominating in crockery, 
hardware, and clothing, to satisfy the varied 
needs of daily existence such as have been sup- 
plied for centuries at this and similar fairs — 
@ national exhibition on a small scale, and 
arranged, too, in sections,—an assemblage of 
wares eagerly bargained for by the thrifty 
Manich housewives, who may be met streaming 
into town from the suburbs where the fair ig 
held, bearers of heavy burdens of crockery, the 
rudely decorated pottery which fascinates so 
surely every artist and connoisseur who travels 
abroad. Happy hunting-grounds, too, for the 
bric-i-brac collector are the numerous dark 
stalls, in which are heaped odds ard ends of 
every possible description, again reminding one 
of Italy. 

Italy will soon be brought in even closer con- 
tact with us Northerners by the new means of 
communication through the St. Gothard Tunnel, of 
which recently such unsatisfactory accounts 
have been circulating. But the modern engineer's 
dictionary knows not the word “ impossibie,” 
and so we hear that by next spring the tunnel 
will be completed. To more than one Italian 
and German workman here in Munich, at these 
October fétes, and in many another part of 
Europe, will the termination of this great work 
recall the old Hospice which will disappear with 
the piercing of the tunnel. To how many thon- 
sands of industrious but poor artisans has not 
this charitable and yenerable institution, during 
its five centuries of existence, afforded the 
succour so sorely needed when work was beiog 


sought? To how many a travelling apprentice 


has not this old Hospice formed a bright point of 


recollection in his hard-won career ? What help 
must have been given in this difficult and always 
lengthy passage over the Alps may be judged 
when one learns that no fewer than from 18,00) to 
20,000 needy travellers are annually received 
and obtain warm food and sleeping accommoda- 
tion, and that often a hundred and more beds 
are occupied in a night. Sach institutions are 
noble relics of the past, and it is with pain that 
one sees them disappear, bat disappear they 
must; when, however, the old Alp passes have 
at length been doomed to be abandoned, there 
will probably remain no more interesting bis- 
torical memorial of their existence than the noble 
line- engraving by John Landseer from the 
equally noble picture of the “ Dogs of St. Ber- 
nard,” by his son Sir Edwin. 


But the necessity for the St. Gothard Hospice 


has passed, or will pass, rather, in a few months. 
There is little travelling now-a-days except by 
rail, and the times for the happy, even if 
obligatory, - 
burschen, the German travelling apprentices, 
who all know St. Gothard well, are drawing to 
a close. Here in Germany, as everywhere else, 
apprenticeship, its trials, its patient teachings, 
and its lessons, is not what it was in the past, & 
fact which perhaps may account far more than 
is generally acknowledged for . 
inferiority of too much work which is done 0 
the present day, a fact of which one is charac- 
teristically reminded in a a 
present being held in Munich, where it is difficult 
for the fastidious purchaser to find anything but 
what is old to please him, 
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FRENCH ART PROGRESS AND ENGLISH 
EXAMPLE. 


Oxe of the most wholesome symptoms of 
rogress among our neighbours is the awakening 
sentiment of self-reliance. It is felt, at last, 
that the State is not responsible for everything ; 
that the people must watch over their own im- 
provement, and seek themselves to supply what 
they most need. So far as arts applied to in- 
dustry are concerned, the example of South 
Kensington has more than anything else at once 
alarmed and stimulated the French. It seemed 
extraordinary that so vast an institution should 
spring from private initiative, and that Govern- 
ment assistance should only follow and confirm 
the success already achieved by associations of 
private individuals. On a smaller scale, but 
equally emphatic in its moral lessons, the 
example given by the Belgian people was im- 
pressive ; and now the words self-help, inde- 
pendent action, private initiative, are on the) 
lips of all who in artistic circles of Parisian | 
society discuss, how France shall hold her own | 
against foreign competition. It is anderstood | 
that the triamphs of the past have somewhat 
crippled the energies of the present; France| 
has been resting too long on her laurels. She | 
possesses, it is trae, an admirable series of antique | 
sculptares. The Museum of the Renaissance, | 
the Sauvageot collection, the portfolios of draw- | 
ings of the Louvre, the Cluny Museum, the| 
Conservatory of Arts and Crafts (Arts et 
Métiers), the collections of models of the 
Fcole des Beaux Arts, the stamp galleries of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, and the collections of | 
porcelain at Sévres, afford elements of study, but 
these are scattered and disorganised : admirable 
in their way, but scarcely suited for a national 
school. Again, so far back as the eighteenth | 
century, Bachelier and Descamps founded gra- | 
tuitous schools throughout France, where young 
apprentices could acquire some knowledge of 
art. Then such men as Etienne Delaume, | 
Cerceau, Woeiriot, Légaré, Lepantre, Marot, 
Berain, Toro, Oppenord, Meissonier, Cauvet, | 
Delafosse, and many others, published series of | 
designs and models, which fed for several gene- | 
rations the imagination, not only of French, | 
bunt of European artiaans. This same country | 
that produced Bernard Palissy, Leonard Limou- | 
sin, Briot, Larmino, Nicolas de Lafage, Le Natre, | 
Keller, Lefévre, Jans, Audran, Cozette, Boule, | 
Massé, Balin, Montarsy, Germain, Caffieri, &c., | 
can hardly be suspected of falling behind the | 
age, and allowing other nations to excel her in | 
art decorations. Nevertheless, it is urged that the | 
mere looking backwards at former achievements 
and the mere mention of names that were great 
when foreign competition was less keen, is no, 
eufficient guarantee for continued pre-eminence. | 

The collections exhibited at South Kensing- | 
ton are organised for a distinct purpose, and | 
there are imitations of South Kensington all | 
over Europe, with the exception, however, of | 
France. There is in Paris the Museum of 
Clany, but this can only be described as an 
archwological display ; while, in the provinces, | 
the Lyons collection is more especially devoted | 





is becoming daily more perceptible. Many 
months were spent negotiating with the Go- 
vernment, first with a view to the installation 
of the proposed museum at the Tuileries, when 
the palace should be reconstructed. Subse- 
quently the Government conceived the project 
of converting the huge buildings where the In- 
ternational Exhibition of 1878 had been held into 
& National Industrial Museum, and the central 
and finest portion of the building would have. 
been handed over to the committee for the 
installation of a permanent museum of fine arts 
applied to industry, and the creation of schools 
more or less founded on those of South Ken- 
sington. This project, however, fell through, 
and then the Government offered the Pavillon 
Flore, the wing of the Tuileries nearest the 
river, where a small exhibition was held, and 
many strenuous efforts were made to raise funds. 

After some months, the Government took these 
premises back again, and gave them over to 
various officials connected with the Préfecture of 
Police, and the organisers of a national perma- 
nent museum were once more cast adrift. Ulti- 
mately the Government allowed this society to 
open @ museum in the east wing of the Palais 
de I'Industrie. At the commencement of this 
year the Museum committee had obtained in all 
10,0001. in subscriptions, and a great many gifts 
in kind, and the objects exposed, though some- 
what modest and limited in number and variety, 
constituted nevertheless a good beginning. We 
are glad to note that the authorities at South 
Kensington lent willing help to this sister insti- 
tution. All the books and catalogues that have 
been published, in all thirty-eight ponderous 
volumes and six portfolios of photographs issued 
at South Kensington, were offered as a free gift 
to the French Museum Committee of Fine Arts 
applied to Industry. These volumes were also 
accompanied dy a certain number of casts of 
objects of art at South Kensington, and a cordial 
letter, promising that all works which in the 
future may be published will also be sent over 
to Paris. The letter announcing these gifts 
stated that the Lords of the Committee of the 
Council on Education had, on many occasions 
found cause to appreciate the assistance given 
by the various Paris administrations to .the 
organisers of the South Kensington Museum, 
and were therefore particularly pleased to render 
any service to the French Museum of Decorative 
Arts. A hope was further held out that this 
might serve as the basis for international ex- 
changes which would be of mutual profit to the 
two very similar institutions. 

While the foundations of a permanent 
museum have been thus firmly laid, the Union 
Centrale has, on its side, continued to devote 
the same energy and ability in the organisation, 
every two years, of an Exhibition of Arts applied 
to Industry. These shows are nowregular features 
of Paris life, but an outcry has recently been 
raised in favour of some sort of novelty. The 
committee felt that if they did not contrive 
some perpetual change, though still for the 
purpose of illustrating the same idea, the entire 
movement might be seriously compromised. 
The Exhibition of this year, it had been 


to the decoration of tissnes, and that of Limoges | arranged, should be devoted to the glorification 
to the ceramic arts. A general museum of the of metal, and it has recently been farther 
decorative arts which would form a central | decided that to make the Exhibition more useful 


school for the study, in all its branches, of art 
applied to industry, is a want keenly felt in 
France, and this more particularly now that the 
competition of other conntries is a force the 
French can no longer afford to ignore. 

To meet some of these exigencies the “ Union 
Centrale des Beavx-Arts appliqués A I’Industrie” 
was constituted in 1862, and, after considerable 
difficulties, this private body of distinguished 
patrons organised exhibitions which were held 
every two years, and consisted of objects illus- 
trating the application of fine arts to industries. 
These displays attracted a great number of 
people, and have often been noticed in these 
columns. This, however, is not considered 
sufficient, and a second society was formed in 
conjanction with the first, known as the Société 
du Musée des Arts Décoratifs, for the purpose of 
creating in France a vast and special museum 
where the art-workmen might meet and classify 
in logical order the most perfect specimens 
attainable of the decorative arts. These choice 
works, or casts taken from them, should, it is 
also proposed, be sent round the country to 
local exhibitions and museums, so that the 
public taste of the entire nation might be further 
developed. This newer association, which in 
England we might call the museum committee, 





Was constituted in April, 1877, and its influence 


and original, the raw materials required should 
be shown side by side with the tools the artisan 
employs, the model he copies, and the result he 
ultimately attains. The same rule will probably 
be observed in 1882, when the Exhibition will 
consist of tissues, paper, skins, and wood 
applied to the manufacture of farniture. In 
1884, the exhibition will more especially interest 
our readers, as it comprises wood in its applica- 
tion to building and decoration, stone, and 
glass. ; 

Finally, we should notice a third feature of 
the same movement, which is all the more 
welcome, as it will enable us to appreciate, in a 
great measure, the work that has been done 
without quitting our fireside, The Union 
Centrale and the Museum Committee have con- 
cluded an agreement with the well-known art- 
publisher, M. Quantin, who, at his own risk, 
issues a monthly publication, which is the organ 
of the two societies. It bears the title of the 
Revue des Arts Décoratifs, and besides publish- 
ing all the documents, minutes of meetings of 
the two societies, contains a number of articles 
by well-known critics, and three to six illustra- 
tions. Five numbers of this publication have 
already appeared, and contain reproductions of 
some of the finest objecta displayed at the 


THE FRENCH GALLERY. 


THE principal work in the Winter Exhibition 
of Mr. Wallis 8 Gallery, which opened this week, 
is the large painting by Luminais, “ Les Enervés 
de Jumiéges,” one of the most powerful and one 
of the most repulsively painful pictures we 
have seen in the Gallery. It illustrates astory 
of a barbarous period; how Clovis II., having 
conquered the two sons who had rebelled against 
him, crippled them by destroying the sinews of 
their legs, and then placed them in a barge, 
and committed them in this helpless condition 
to the current of the Seine. The picture repre- 
sents the barge with its unhappy occupants 
floating down midstream ; it is life-size, the boat 
and the figures occupying the foreground. As 
an historical representation the picture is absurd; 
for it is not to be supposed that a man capable 
of such barbarity would have had his victims’ 
wounds carefully bound up, and given them 
cushions and a mattress to make them as com- 
fortable as possible under the circumstances ; 
the object of the act (if it be really historical) 
was, of course, to ensure the death of the 
prisoners without taking the onus of actually 
giving them the death-blow. Apart from that, 
the power of the work consists in the manner 
in which the painter has succeeded in conveying 
the impression of utter bodily helplessness and 
pain combined with the indication of natural 
force of character in the countenances of the 
two princes. The figures lie like two logs on the 
boat, the sweat of pain and terror on their 
faces; with the expression, in the features of 
one at least of the two, of fierce passion and a 
strong will utterly unable to act. The swing of 
the boat turned sideways by the current is very 
well conveyed. No one who sees the picture 
will be likely to forget it, though most, like our- 
selves, would probably prefer to doso. With all 
the power displayed in it, it is doubtful what 
can be the use of painting a picture of so repal- 
sive and cruel a subject, or who could possibly 
wish to possess such a work. 

What struck us most in the room, after this, 
were the landscapes by K. Heffner, one of which, 
“A Flitting Gleam before the Storm,” is a 
wonderful piece of realism in the portrayal of 
a transient but powerful effect in Nature: the 
gleam on the hill in the middle distance is like 
absolute light. There are three other works by 
the same painter, all portraying marked effects 
with more or less power, though none of them 
equal to this one. Munthe, the painter of snow 
scenes, has varied his materials a little in one 
or two works by choosing the margin of a river 
instead of the village roads and fields which he 
usually portrays, and seems better than ever. 
“Winter,” a scene of cold twilight on the bank 
of an ice-bound river, is perfect in execution 
and feeling. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory, though not the 
most striking work in the Gallery, is Madame 
Henriette Brown’s ‘Preparations for the 
Festival,” a young acolyte, clad in red serge, 
scouring a silver crucifix. The metal-work is 
very finely painted, and the whole has that kind 
of artistic interest which this artist succeeds in 
imparting to the representation of a mere 
common-place incident in the action of a single 
figure, simply by the force and trath with which 
it ig represented; the painting tells no story, 
and yet compels the attention by its masculine 
power ; if there were many such painters among 
women, we should have to say, by its “feminine” 
power; but Henriette Brown, fortunately for the 
men, has no rival that we know of among the 
painters of her own sex. beat 

Priou’s large picture of “A Satyr Family ” 
contains some good painting, though it is an 
absurdity even as a mythological representation. 
He has grouped with a rough, goat-legged 
satyr, and his goat-legged child, a woman who 
looks, except as to the face, like a civilised lady 
with her clothes off: the utmost stretch of 
fancy cannot warrant such a mésalliance as 
that of this finely-turned creature with 
human limbs with him of the goat-shanks. 
A new exhibitor at the gallery is Max 
Todt, whose two small figures, “The Lover and 
his Lute,” and “Can it be?” show very fine 
qualities of painting; they belong to the school 
which owes its existence to Meissonier. F. 
Théne has two good boy pictures, and there is 
marked character, though with an awkward 
attitude of the figure, in Ulrich’s “ Retrospec- 
tion.” ; ‘ 

The best known of the foreign contributors 
are not in force, and of the few English works 





Museum of Decorative Arts. 


there is little to be said. 
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THE PRESIDENTS ADDRESS 
AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Mr. Wuicucorp having first referred to the 
severe loss sustained by the Institute through 
the death of Thos. Henry Wyatt, Benjamin 
Ferrey, and Edward M. Barry, and remarked on 
some of the alterations proposed to be made in 
the conduct of the business of the Institute, 
proceeded thus :—I would not have it supposed 
that the purpose of the Institute is confined to 
the mere writing, reading, and discussion of 
professional communications, nor would I admit 
for an instant that ite use is impaired because 
only a small minority of members attend these 
meetings. Many things combine at the present 
hour to diminish interest in the work done at 
them; the world is overburdened with papers, 
letters, lectures, discussions, and no small part 
of the load is sustained by this country. To 
carry on, at the recognised head-quarters of our 
profession, official duties affecting our interests 
as a corporate body ; to promote and facilitate 
uniformity of professional practice ; to secure, 
as far as possible, integrity of practice ; to con- 
solidate step by step the foundations already 


laid of that examination which I think will raise | 


the character of an architect in public opinion, 
and debar unfit and ill-educated persons from 


the profitable exercise of our calling, whereby | 
at the present moment incalculable prejudice is | 
caused to the worthier members of a noble pro- | 


fession,—these form silent and efficacious work 
done by the Council and Committees. 

The general scheme of that examination was 
tacitly approved by you ‘at the annual meeting 
in May last; and it has since been worked out 
in detail by the Architectural Examination Com- 
mittee. After nine sittings this committee pre- 
sented an excellent report, which, with a few 


principally verbal amendments, bas been adopted | 


by the Council. It has consequently bee= pro- 


posed to devote our ordinary meeting for busi- | 


ness, which occurs on the 3rd of January next, 
to this matter, in order that the general body of 
members may be afforded an opportunity of 
discussing the scheme,—the pressure of business 
at the last annual meeting having rendered any 
soch discussion impossible. For this purpose, 
the regulations and programme of the examina- 


tion under Bye-law XIV., as drawn up by the | 


such requirements, but the probationary work 
required in the first instance from each candi- 


date is likely to afford a very feasible means of 
testing a candidate's natural aptitude for the 
arts of invention and design. I maintained that 
av architect should be cognisant not only of the 
principles of construction, but of the nature, 
qualities, and value of building materials; and 
I am glad to know that it is proposed to devote 
an entire day to examination in such subjects. 
In fine, I have gone carefully through the 
suggested regulations and programme, which 
embrace requirements such as, I submit, every 
person seeking to bo an architect should 
possess. Nor do I see in their general tenour 
anything Utopian, or, indeed, anything which 
might deter the heaven-born artiet,—if artistic 
genius be purely and really a celestial gift,— 
from seeking admission to the Institute through 
the mediam of an examination such as that we 
have decided upon recommending for final 
approval. 

And here, gentlemen, I am induced to quote a 
passage from an address delivered from this 
chair by the first professional president who 
ever sat in it. I mean Charles Robert Cockerell. 
He was a man who, as the most artistic archi- 





tect of the present day will admit, was, if any- 
| thing, an artist. His words, uttered more than 
|twenty years ago, when the graphic side of 
architecture was less understood and less 
followed than it is at present, merit your im- 
mediate attention. ‘So rare and difficult,” said 
ihe, ‘is the union of the scientific and the 
|graphic departments of this art in the same 
person, that theoretic writers are at variance 
as to the preference to be given to the one or 
the other faculty. Thus the learned Rondelet 
| defines archi'ecture as ‘a science, the object of 
_which is to direct the operations of every sort 
of building, s0 as to unite conveniences, solidity, 
and beauty of forms..... a vast science, the 
purpose of which is to provide for the security, 
the convenience, and the magnificence of nations, 
and to give them that lustre and prosperity 
which true civilisation implies. Most modern 
architects are rather decorators than con- 
stractors, aiming, like the painter and sculptor, 
chiefly to please,—indulging in captivating but 
often impracticable designs, induced by their 


stimulus h i harry 
us has now in some measure ceased 

the object of all thoughtful practitioners oe 
be to reclaim much bond-fide practice diverted 
from ite legitimate course,—to foster in younger 
men a regard for that scientific learning and 
mental excellence which Philibert Delorme 
preached, and which our own Sir Christopher 
Wren demonstrated to be worthy the pursuit of 
an artist. 

But however limited may be the modern 
architect’s connexion with the laying-out of 
cities, or even the design of new thoroughfares 
in this capital, he at least is afforded a doubtful 
satisfaction in viewing the disastrous efforts of 
others to accomplish work, the design of 
which would in earlier days have been entrusted 
to men of our profession. I am of course 
aware of the difficulties which beset all at. 
tempts at metropolitan improvements,—of the 
many legal and legalised impediments to public 
progress,—but I doubt whether the course pur- 
sued by the authorities, in facing those diffical- 
ties and removing those impediments, is either 
profitable or jadicious. Take the West End of 
London, where the proposed line of new 
thoroughfares long-promised may be traced by 
half-demolished houses, empty tenements, and 
vacant plots of ground, and inquire whether 
these proposed thoroughfares are being executed 
in accordance with any well-considered archi- 
tural plan? There is little likelihood that the 
generation which is paying for them will enjoy 
the entire fraits of the enterprise. Trae, as 
mere thoroughfares, they may yet be made 
use of by living men, even of matare age; 
but that anything short of a miracle of acci. 
dents will render them things of beauty, or 
worthy of a great capital, I am constrained 
to doubt. Part of the system adopted, if 
system it may be called, is to connect a series 
of existing streets by removing blocks of old 
houses which divide them ; by pulling down one 
side only of such existing streets, and driving a 
new thoroughfare along a necessary tortuous 
and irregular line,—a line formed by the un- 
touched sides of streets, often of miserable 
dwellings originally erected without regard to 
either convenience or salabrity. Such is the 
mode in which the new street connecting Ox- 
ford-street and Old-street has been made; such 





associations with the imaginative arts of paint- | 
ing and eculpture, and..... attracted by|about to be penetrated, with the inten- 


is the mode in which the purlicus of Soho are 


committee and approved by the Council, will be | splendour and ostentation rather than by the tion of opening important thoroughfares, 
printed in the Journal of Proceedings, and|graver merits of solidity, convenience, and|and I believe emphatically that this mode is 
thereby every member will be enabled to make | durability.’”’ Now it is not I that am quoting dictated by financial necessity. The result 
himself acquainted with them before the meet-|a theoretic writer, it is the late Profeasor will be, I venture to think, that there will re- 
ing in January. Meanwhile, we have taken the |Cockerell who speaks, and who makes a perti-/ main on one side of the way for thirty and 
necessary steps to form a Board of Examiners, nent quotation from a great Frenchman, the more years after the roadway of these new 
and to obtain such a modification of the terms /|learned Rondelet,—that Rondelet who, at the |throughfares is completed, or at least until 


of the Ashpitel prize as will permit the prize 


very beginning of this century, described the 


existing terms of lease fall in, an irregalar 


to be awarded annually to that candidate who | architect of his day as a decorator rather than a line of disjointed blocks, huge and lofty; on 


of all those examined during the year distin- 
‘guishes himself most creditably in the examina. 


| constructor. Are we quite convinced in ourown 


minds that Rondelet, if he lived at the present 


ithe other side of the way rows of old and 
dingy tenements, with here and there a new 


‘tion. We have also decided to limit the volun. | time, would define an architect in language building raised in the air over its squalid 


tary examination, to be held in June next, to 
four days instead of six days as in previous 


formed by the programme which was published 
some ten days ago. This, the twelfth that will 


the final and concluding examination of a volun- 
tary character. It consists of two sections : 


one year in one section and another year in the 
other section. There are, consequently, a few 
gentlemen who, having passed in only one 
section, are not yet entitled to the usual certi- 
ficate, and in order to qualify for it they must 
present themselves next June and pass in the 
other section; but all new candidates at the 
June examination will be required to pass in 
both sections. We shall thus be prepared to 
take our thirteenth examination,—the first 
— Bye-law XIV.,—in the month of March, 
I may, perhaps, be permitted to revert to 
what I eaid on this subject in my address of 
last year. I asked whether the character of 
such an obligatory examination as we pro 
should be general or strictly professional ; I am 
giad that it is recommended to be one in refer. 
ence to professional atudy and practice only. | 
said that the real difficulty lay in deciding upon 
the artistic capacity of a candidate; I am glad 
to know that the sifficulty is reduced to a mini. 
mum. I matutained thai, in my opinion, both 
geometrical and free-hand drawing were essen- 
tial requirements for an architect ; I am glad to 
know that not only does the programme of the 
proposed examication inclade practical tests of 





¢ |Should be? Are we quite sure that the cry for 
years, but of this you have already been in-| art, more art, in which I admit this country was 
|long deficient, has actually provided us with 
: i ' | what we required? Has not the tendency in 
have been held since their establishment, will be | England of late years been to unduly exalt the 
| art at the expense of the science of architecture, 
y ¢ a : _so that architectural science is gradually 
artistic and scientific. Atthe previous examina-| becoming the specialty of men who are not, 
tions a candidate has been permitted to pass | 


more palatable to our own sense of what he 


and who do not pretend to be, architects? The 
construction of aqueducts, roads, terraces, 
gardens, fortresses, bridges, seaports, viaducts, 
was once, and still lies, within the domain of 
architecture ; yet few in Eogland think of em- 
ploying an architect on such works. In France, 
the best Parisian architects still think it within 
their province to edit works on the building 
legislative enactments of their country, and 
advise upon such subjects; here in this island 
there is a growing tendency to leave matters 
connected with building legislation to surveyors. 
{In France, the planning of new thoroughfares, 
the laying out of public places, the daily charge 
of architectural monuments, the care of great 
estates both public and private, is retained by 
qualified members of our profession; here, in 
England, such duties are often relegated to all 
sorts of persons. I assert without hesitation 
that local governments and municipalities, 
indeed, many great owners of the soil, prefer to 
be advised by men who ostentatiously discard 
connexion with the picturesque and artistic 
elements of professional practice. We are more 
or less to blame for this state of thinge. Though 
thirty years ago there was plausibility in the 
successfal efforts to stimulate the pursuit of 


neighbours, and acquiring in due course pre- 
scriptive rights over the land on which such 
neighbours rest. Moreover, the squalid neigh- 
bours themselves, already possessing powers, 
acquired by similar prescriptive rights, are 
likely to be, in skilfal hands, fertile of ob- 
struction to individual improvement and public 
embellishment. 

It must be admitted that the position of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works is one of unex- 
ampled difficulty. If even the powers vested in 
that body to effect improvements adequate to 
the scientific and artistic wants of the age were 
sufficiently broad, and if that system of liberal 
expenditure by which alone a satisfactory 
return is to be obtained were sufficiently un- 
derstood ; if even public opinion were educa 
enough to afford proper encouragement to the 
scientific re-arrangement of public places and 
streets in London, there would still remain the 
opposing complications and entanglements con- 
nected with vested interests and the abuses of 
the law of property. The systematic and 
organised obstruction which speculates upon the 
chances of exorbitant compensation would still 
issue triumphant from every fresh adventure. 
Moreover, there would etill be found wanting, 
in metropolitan administration, that initiative 
faculty, that directing power, which sees, 8ug- 
gests, and plans the needed improvement,—t 
deficiency of which during recent years 
been painfully conspicuous. Too much ia Eng- 
land is left to chance and the happy-go-lucky 
encounter of conflicting interests, both persons 
and pecuniary. Take a recent case in the City 
of Londoa, I ‘mean the much-needed completion 








architecture as an ar’, the necessity for such 





of the Inner Circle underground railway. 
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Corpo 
the two railway companies, the ra. 
pa of London, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, the various landowners and leaseholders, 
_all interested, but all at fault for aleader in a 
scheme of improvement which all admitted to 
be necessary. The probable cost of connecting 
the Aldgate station of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way with the Mansion-house station of the 
District Railway has been shown to be so 
enormous, in consequence of the value of land 
and tenements in the neighbourhood, that the 
two railway companies dare not undertake the 
responsibility. It had been confidently expected 
that the Corporation and the Metropolitan Board 
would have co-operated in the scheme for tne 
completion of the Inner Circle Railway, as it in- 
cluded the construction of a wide handsome 
street in continuation of Cannon-street to 
Trinity-square. This proposed street would 
have given a great arterial thoroughfare in a 
crowded and almost impenetrable part of the 
city, and would have provided sites for blocks of 
offices and commercial buildiogs, for which there 
has long been considerable demand in the 
locality. But neither the new etreet nor the 
completion of the Inner Circle railway is yet a 
fact, though the postponement that has taken 
place is not due to any structaral or indeed any 
difficulty of an insuperable nature. It is due 
solely to the difficulty of apportioning a just 
rate of contribution by the various parties in- 
terested to meet the enormous outlay involved. 
The railway companies, finding the cost of the 
land necessary to make their railway in the 
ordinary way would be a bar to any possibility 
of profit, unless the Corporation and the Metro. 
politan Board would undertake the construction 
of a new street simultaneously and incur the 
burden of the cost of the same, sought powers to 
burrow under the soil. The object of this was 
to avoid the obligation of constructing a new | 
street over the railway. The companies offered 
to make compensation only fordamage, without 
the necessity of acquiring the entire freehold of 
allthe property touched by them. The Bill by 
which it was attempted to obtain such powers 
was, as might be expected, rejected by the 
House of Commons. It, therefore, still rests 
with the two railway companies and the two 
great governing bodies of London to make 
arrangements in respect to the cost of the super- 
structare,—that is, the new street and the new 
buildicg sites,—so that the whole matter may 
be presented to the coming session of Parlia- 
ment in a form which will enable a great and an 
absolutely essential public improvement to Le 
commenced, 

The educational part taken by the Institute 
in metropolitan business for the last twenty-five 
years, under the provisions of the Building Act, 
has recently been the subject of a communica- 
tion from us tothe Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The Council, acting on the advice of our Board 
of Examinera appointed by you, have taken 
steps to improve the character of the Examina- 
tion for certificates of competency to hold the 
office of district surveyor in London. Instead 
of one silting of four hours for the written ex- 
amination there are now two sittings of three 
hours each, and in the latter of these the candi- 
date’s skill in making working drawings is 
tested. An oral] examination remains as before. 
We have also, after consultation with the 
Metropolitan Board, determined to impose a fee 
on each candidate for examination,—a rule 
which will take effect at the beginning of next 
year. 

The modern system of examination at home is 
closely allied to the extending fashion of inter- 
national exhibitions abroad. Cousins at the 
Antipodes are returning the compliment which 
this country was the first to pay to colonial and 
foreign enterprise. The awards recently made 
to British architects at the Australian Inter- 
national Exhibition, held this year at Sydney, 
are numerous. I am indebted to Mr. Charles 
Barry for a book containing a list of these 
awards, and which is on the table for the in- 
Spection of all present. No official intimation 
has yet been mude to the Institute on the 
subject of the architectural drawings exhibited 
at Sydney,—work with which we were imme- 
diately connected. I trust, however, that when 
this same exhibition is resumed next year at 
Melbourne, my successor will be enabled, in due 
Course, to afford members fuller information 
about it than at present lies in my power re- 
Specting the Sydney gathering. The preserva- 
tion of such official reports as the one to which 
I have alladed is part of the many functions of 


to contain all records of facts relatin iti 
architects throughout the world. pate NEN? 

The slight use made by members of our valu- 
able library has been more than once touched 
upon by my predecessors, and I have sometimes 
asked myself whether its usefulness might not 
ao satestion, aud the purposes for which it bas 
been collected might not be advanced, by throw- 
ing it open to all bond-jide students of architec- 
ture. That this can be done without trenching 
upon the privileges of members is evident, for no 
one under the age of twenty-one can become an 
Associate, and practically very few gentlemen 
who are less than twenty-five years old offer 
themselves for Associateship. It therefore 
affords me great satisfaction to state that steps 
have been taken to open the library free to 
young men under twenty-three years of age, 
who are engaged in the study or even practice 
of architecture, and who produce satisfactory 
evidence of the fact. The legacy of 1001. be- 
queathed to the library by Thomas Henry 
Wyatt, is another instance of our deceased 
friend’s goodwill and devotion to the Institute. 
A recent donation, made through the good offices 
of Professor Donaldson, of several original draw- 
ings by the late Owen Jones, whoze portrait 
adorns this room, is no leas welcome. The dona- 
tion has been made by the two Misses Jones, 
sisters of our late esteemed colleague. Iam farther 
informed by Professor Donaldson that it is the 
intention of these two ladies to bequeath to the 
Institute such a sum of money as will found 
a studentship of the value of 50/. per annum, to 
be tenable for two years, for the purpose of 
assisting meritorious students to travel, in order 
to advance their knowledge of architecture and 
of colour applied to architecture. We shall, con- 
sequently, one day possess an Owen Jones 
Studentship,—one that will probably be not less 
popular among students than the medal: and 
prizes we annually offer in connexion with the 
names of Soane, Pugin, Tite, Ashpitel, and 
others. Thus, slowly and surely, the promise of 
our founders is being fulfilled; and it may yet, 
perhaps at no distant period, become the plea- 
surable duty of some one in this chair to ex- 
patiate upon what has been effected, in your 
name, “for the general advancement of civil 
architecture,” to quote our charter, “and for 
promoting and facilitating the acquirement of 
the knowledge of the various arts and sciences 
connected therewith.” 

It does not, however, come within the powers 
of the Council todo all that many well-inten- 
tioned practitionera think ought to be done. I 
have heard it seriously maintained that the only 
use of the Institute of Architects is to enforca 
observance of a uniform tariff of five per cent. 
commission to be charged by old and young, 
experienced and inexperienced, capable and in- 
capable practitioners of architecture; and that 
nothing short of expulsion under the by-laws 
should await the youthful or diffident practi- 
tioner who places upon the valine of his profes- 
sional services a lower figure than that charged 
by his elder and more fortunate brethren. I 
cannot conceive anything more illogic sl or more 
suicidal. The clauses in the Institute paper, 
entitled the “ Professional Practice and Charges 
of Architects” represent simply the custom of 
the profession in Great Britain and Ireland, in 
India and the British Colonies. Where doubts 
crop up as to the amount of charges due, where 
no previous agreement has been made and dis- 
putes occur, where death intervenes, when a 
Court of Law asks for information as to the 
custom of the profession, then the Paper of Profes- 
sioval Practice and Charges is rightly and neces- 
sarily cited. But no man signing the declaration 
of a Fellow or an Associate of the Institate, and 
in accepting the terms of our charter and by- 
laws, incurs the obligation to abide by any re- 
straints of professional charges. All such com- 
mercial and professional restraints are opposed 
in more ways than one to the laws of the realm ; 
and would, at the best, encourage action on our 
part not dissimilar of its kiod to that of ill- 
advised trade-unioniste. I admit that there are 
questions of professional practice requiring a 
great deal of thoughtful consideration,—ques- 
tions which may very fitly be discussed this ses- 
sion,—particularly the complications connected 
with the taking-out of quantities, and the best 
means of obtaining a fairer adjudication in 
architectural competitions than appears to exist. 
These are matters that should occupy the serious 
attention of the conference to be convened in 
May next, when I trust that a large number of 
those architects who signed the memorial on 





our corporate existence, and our library ought 


competitions will do us the favour to be present. 





I also hope that the numerous quantity-surveyors 
now practising in London and some provincial 
cities will afford us aesistance in the discussion 
of several important points which are likely to 
be raised on the subject of quantities: the 
division of labour connected with them, and the 
present mode of paying for them. 

Perhaps nothing about the memorial on the 
subject of competitions presented to the Council 
by Mr. Street afforded me more astonishment 
than the fact that there are in the United King- 
dom more than 1,300 professional architects, for at 
the present moment the Fellows and Associates 
of the Institute together only reach a total of 
716. Indeed, at the close of the last session the 
numbers stood thus :— 


F. " 
Ry ee 4 “3 
Colonies and abroad ......... 4 12 
English Counties ............ 110 82 
Indian Empire ............... 3 3 
ee ane ie al page 6 3 
London and Suburbs......... 209 253 
oxic ccgsneces che 15 4 
A ea glee 0 6 


‘ 351 Fellows, 365 Associates, making a total of 
16, ‘ 
But I am still more astonished to find, from a 
list issued every week in a professional news- 


paper, there are nearly 3,000 persons professing 


to be engaged in the practice, under some form 
or other, ofarchitecture. It is there stated that 
in Birmingham there are 49 architects, of whom 
only 7 are members of the Institute; in Brad- 
ford, there are 22, of whom 2 are members; in 
Bristo], 25, of whom 4 are members; in Edin- 
burgh, 41, of whom 3 are members ; in Glasgow, 
60, of whom 19 are members; in Liverpool, 57, 
of whom 13 are members; in Manchester, 113, 
of whom 20 are members; in Sheffield, 31, of 
whom 7 are members; in Wolverhampton, 11, 
of whom 1 is a member; in York, 10, of whom 
lis a member; in London and suburbs, more 
than 750, of whom only 462 are members. The 
cathedral towns of Chester, Lichfield, Lincoln, 
Peterborough, Ripon, and Salisbury are not 
represented in our ranks by a single Fellow or 
Associate. In Hull, Sunderland, and Wolver- 
hampton, which contain togetker, it is said, 
38 architects, and in the principality of Wales, 
which is also said to contain 38 architects, there 
does not reside even one who has formally 
accepted the obligations of a Fellow of the Insti- 
tute. Now, I know, of course, that a vast 
number of the gentlemen whose names are put 
down in directories as architecte, and are so 
called by their neighbours, could not and ought 
not to become members of our body. But when 
you consider that of the many memorialists on 
the subject of competitions less than a third are 
members of the Institute; when you look at 
the long array of architects’ names printed in 
the last-issued number of our “Journal of Pro- 
ceedings,”—architects who have memorialised 
the Council, and who are not members of the 
Institute,—the very pertinent question arises, 
for what reason do these practitioners stand 
aloof from the corporate body of the profession ? 
Are they unable or do they fear to incur the 
obligations which we have accepted? Some, 
no doubt, are prevented from entering our ranks 
by the expense, slight as it is, of so doing; a 
few others, perhaps, by caprice. But that the 
majority are ostracised in consequence of con- 
scientious reasons I cannot for one moment sup- 
pose, nor do I think that there is anything in 
the declaration of a Fellow or of an Associate, or 
anything in our charter and bye-laws, which an 
honourable practitioner, having at heart the 
good of his profession and of himself, ought to 
refuse to accept. Indeed, it is only due to the 
public, as well as to ourselves, to direct serious 
attention to the fact that the number of archi- 
tectural practitioners who submit to no recog- 
nised professional discipline, who take no obli- 
gation designed to secure integrity of practice 
and eliminate all pecuniary interest in building 
materials or participaticn in the commerce of 
building, is Legion. It is only due to myself, as 
your president, to state that the published 
names of such practitioners in this island alone 
exceed, by much more than 2,000, those on the 
roll of the corporate body. I shall, doubtless, 
be reminded that those of them who are mem. 
bers of local societies do accept obligations and 
do combine to resist evils and abuses which, at 
the very formation of the Institute, it was the 
object of our founders to root out, and which 
they largely succeeded in abolishing; but Ineed 
no such reminder. I am aware that the consti- 
tution of two or three of the proviacial Iusti- 
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d Associations does not seriously differ | of their not being faint-hearted if the scheme 
tates end Asso™ ar own; but “es such | did not at once succeed. The next subject to 


from the purport of o 
societies endowed with the powers which the 
corporate body of British Architects possesses ? 


I doubt it. I venture to mai 


linked with the prosperity and influence of the 
Royal Institate of British Architects. Such 
interests are linked with the legitimate control 
the Institute exercises over thé conduct of those 
who accept the systematic discipline it is autho- 
rised to impose. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Tne opening meeting of this Institute for 
Session 1880-S1 was held on Monday evening 
last, Mr. John Whichcord, president, in the 
chair. 
the President as attending for the first time 
since their election, was his Serene Highness 
Count Gleichen, Honorary Associate. 

The Secretary (Mr. William H. White) 
anneunced the decease of Mr. John Henry 
Brown, Associate, on the 18th of October; and 
of the Marchese Giovanni Pietro Campana, of 
Rome, Honorary and Corresponding Member. 

Several donations to the library and collection 
were announced, inclading some drawings by 
the late Owen Jones, presented by his sisters, 
the Misses Jones. A vote of thanks was 
accorded to the several donors. 

The following passed candidates in the Class 
of Proficiency of the Voluntary Architectural 
Examination were then presented with tlie 
Institute certificates, viz.,—Messrs. J. B. Crass, 
— Goldsmith, — Johnson, H. H. Kemp, P. J. 
Marvin, and L. G. Summers. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for 
and declared to be duly elected, viz., as Fel! 
Mr. C. N. Beazley, of Guildford-street, W.C., 
and Mr. James Allanson Picton, F.S.A., of 
Liverpool. As Associates,—Mr. G. W. Watson, 
of the Department of Public Works, Melbourne, 
Victoria; Mr. Alfred Aitchison, of Harley- 
street ; Mr. Augustus Rovedino, Craven-street ; 


Mr. C. W. Reeves, Guildford-street; Mr. Arthur | ments are effected in this country, particularly 
concurred in the 


Ashbridge, Leadenhall-street; Mr. H. L. F. 
Guermanprez, Beaufort-street, Fulham-road ; 
Mr. Sydney Vacher, Stanley-crescent; Mr. J. 
E. Bale, Sierra Leone; and Mr. Hugh Stannus, 
Kennington Park-road. 

Tie secretary gave notice of an alteration in 
the conditions already issued by the Council 
with respect to the competition for the Soane 
Medallion for 1881, the subject chosen being 
@ county court for a provincial town of 30,000 
inhabitants. By the alteration thus made the 
area of the site to be covered is limited to 10,000 
square feet. 

The President having delivered his opening 
address, which we print on other of our pages 
this week, 

Mr. Charles Barry, in moving a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Whichcord, referred to the address as one 
of an eminently business-like character, dealing 
ably with professional topics of great interest to, 
and deserving the careful and thoughtful con- 
sideration of, every member of the Institute. 
The President had lacidly explained a number 
of what he very properly spoke of as experi- 
mental measures in the administration of the 
business of the Institute, all of which had 
received very careful and anxious consideration 
on the part of the Council, whose sole desire 
in initiating them had been to give effect to the 
wishes and views which they thought were 
held by the majority of the members. It would 
be for some future president to sum up and 
analyse the results of those experiments. That 
relating to the compulsory Architectural Exami- 
nation was the most important experiment that 
had ever been attempted by the Institute. The 
President was very sanguine as to the great 
good which it would be to the public, and the still 
greater good it would be to the profession itself, 
He (Mr. Barry) was sure that all present 
shared the hopes of the President, but it was a 
very great experiment to make, and he ven- 
tured to think that the members of the Insti- 
tute must not be wholly unprepared for a 
certain moasure of ill-success, or for only a 
partial success of the scheme,—at any rate 
in its earlier days. The measure had been 
most carefully debated and discussed, and 
had undoubtedly received the approval of 
the large majority of the members of the 
Institute. That would be an earnest, he hoped, 


ntain that the | 
interests of the public, not less than of the | 
honourable practitioner of architecture, are | 


Among the new members presented to | 


,| architect he did not propose to enter. 
| President had quoted some interesting words 
by Professor Cockerell, who in his turn had 
quoted Rondelet, but he thought it should be 
borne in mind that both these authorities were 
‘speaking of times now passed away. With 


| which the President aliaded was the realisation, 
‘owing to an unexpected stimulus, of a desire 
long expressed that the Institute, like many 
other professional bodies, 
charitable fund of its own for the relief, when 
necessary, of unfortunate members of the pro- 
fession. The President had explained the terms 
of the bequest left to the Institute conditionally 
on its having a benevolent fund of its own, and 
although it would in all probability be some 
years before the Institute inherited the bequest, 
that was no reason whatever why donations, 
and, still better, yearly subscriptions to the 
fund, should not be given and allowed to accu- 
mulate at interest until the time when the 
bequest should be received, so that the fand 
might become one affording means to do a 
‘great amount of Having feelingly 





acknowledged the President's reference to the 
late Mr. Edward Barry, the speaker went on to 


| observe that another subject touched upon in the 
| address was that of reducing the number of 


meetings at which papers should be read, and 


| appropriating the evenings so gained to the dis- 


|cassion of professional questions. 


mi 
j 


| tions somewhat lightened. 


regard to the mode in which public improve- 


|in the metropolis, he fully 
|remarks made by the Presidert, bat thought 
that there was no hope for a favourable change 
in that direction unless we were prepared to 
accept the authority of some such autocratic 
administration as was formerly presided over 
in Paris by Baron Haussmann. As to the 
subject of professional remuneration, he 
did not think that anybody who had 
studied the scale of charges authorised by 
the Institute could find fault with it on 
the ground that it too highly rewarded 
any of the duties therein specified, and 
he could, therefore, see no reason for re- 
ducing any of the charges sanctioned by it. 
The scale was of great value in promoting 
uniformity of practice and of preventing undue 
rivalry between the embers of the profession. 
In conclusion, Mr. Barry referred to the assiduity 
with which Mr. Whichcord had fulfilled the 
duties of his office during the past year. 

Mr. C. L. Eastlake said that as a former 
officer of the Institute, it gave him great 
pleasure to second the vote of thanks proposed 
by Mr. Barry. The President had shown great 
tact in dealing with the different questions to 
which he had called attention. He cordially 
echoed the wish expressed by him that many of 
the large number of architects who, for some 
reason or other, held aloof from the Institate, 
could be induced to join its ranks. 

The President, in reply, suggested that it would 
be but gracefal on the part of the meeting to 
convey to the Misses Jones, through Professor 
Donaldson, the thanks of the Institute for the 
announcement received throagh him of their 
munificent intention to bequeath a very con- 
siderable sum of money to the Institute. He 
therefore moved :—‘ That the Royal Institute 
of British Architects beg to express their deep 
and grateful acknowledgments to the Misses 
Jones for their kind and generous intentions in 
regard to endowing a scholarship in remembrance 
of their brother, the late Owen Jones, whose 
talents and personal character endeared him to 
bis professional brethren. The members feel that 
at the same time such a memorial will not only 
be a graceful tribute to his honoured memory, 
but will also contribute essentially to the 
advancement of the study of art in those 
branches of architecture which he himself had 


| 








should have a 


That was a 
ichange which might with care be made an 
lengine of great good; but, on the other hand, it 
ght prove to be an engine of great mischief. 
The Council, however, trasted that members 
who should meet to discuss such questions would 
approach them with calmness and temper, and 
‘with a due sense of the responsibility which 
they would incur in dealing with them. One 
hoped-for advantage of such discussions would 
be that, from time to time, the hands of the 
Council would be strengthened, and their re- 
|sponsibility in dealing with professional ques- 
Into the very large 
question of the relative importance to be at- 
|tached to science and art in the work of the 
The 





illastrated so successfull 
and publications.” 

Mr. Barry seconded the motion, wh 
carried with much applause. 

A special general meetiog of membe 
was then held for the election of an h 
secretary, in the room of the late Mr. T, 
Wyatt. Mr. John Macvicar Anderson, member 
of Council, was unanimously elected, and in 
returning thanks paid a gracefal tribute to the 
services of his predecessors in that office — 
Professors Donaldson and Hayter Lewis, and 
Mesers. Frederick Pepys Cockerell and Thomas 
Henry Wyatt. 

The meeting then terminated. 


y in his brilliant work 


ich was 


rs only 
Onorary 








INTERFERENCE WITH THE FLOW OF AiR 
TO BUILDINGS, 


Mr. Justice Fry has recently decided a case,— 
that of Hall v. The Lichfield Brewery Company 
(49 Law Journal Reports, Chancery Division, 
p. 655),—upon the question of the right to sir, 
which is of so much importance that it is im. 
possible to refrain from commenting upon it in 
these colamns. Nor can it be touched on with- 
out discussing briefly the whole question of the 
right to air. Now, bold though it may seem, 
we are unable to think that Mr. Justice Fry’s 
decision is correct, considering the current of 
previous judgments in the English courts. First 
of all, we venture to lay down two propositions, 
which, if they are correct, form, without doubt, 
the key to the decision of disputed facts which 
relate to air. The first is that no man can 
acquire an indefeasible right to the flow of sir 
to or into a building, and consequently that no 
action can be successfully maintained to prevent 
@ person from building so as to interfere with 
such flow of air. Bat this general proposition 
is subject to the qualification that if the flow of 
air is so interfered with as to cause an actual 
nuisance,—as, for instance, if it is likely to cause 
injury to health,—then that a right of action does 
exist. The second proposition is that every man 
has a right that the air which flows to his 
house, or to any other building, shall be reason- 
ably free from pollution. We say “ reasonably 
free,” because regard must be had to surround- 
ing circumstances, and in a town like Birming- 
ham or Wolverhampton it would be impossible to 
have the pure air which circulates round a Higb- 
land village. As Vice-Chancellor Knight-Bruce 
observed in the case of Walter v. Selfe, ‘‘ meaning 
by unpolluted and untainted air, not necessarily 
air as fresh, free, and pure as at the time of build- 
ing the plaintiff’s house the atmosphere then 
was, but air not rendered to an important degree 
less compatible with the physical comfort of 
human existence,—a phrase to be understood of 
course with reference to the climate and habits 
of Evgland.” This last proposition we do not 
intend now to examine further ; to do so would 
lead us into a long discussion of the various cases 
which have dealt with the pollution of air,—a 
distinct branch from the right to the flow of 
air, though the distinction is not always kept 
properly in mind. 

To return to the case which was decided by 
Mr. Justice Fry. The claim was, so far as the 
judgment was concerned, for the obstruction of 
air to # sleughter-house in consequence of the 
erection of new buildings by the defendants. 
Mr. Justice Fry decided that the plaintiff hada 
right to the relief which he claimed. He seems 
to have considered that there had been a breach 
of an implied covenant “not to interrupt the 
free access of air suitable for the purposes of a 
slaughter-house, just as salubrious air is suitable 
for the occupation of a dwelling-house.” 
Now at this time of day it is an extraordinary 
thing to observe a legal fiction of so obvious 4 
character resorted to for the purpose of forming 
the basis for a claim as this of an implied 
covenant. The slaughter-house had, it is true, 
been in existence for more than thirty or forty 
years, but it is obvious that the right cannot be 
one arising from any implied covenant. Air and 
light are more or less on the same footing, ond, a8 
the words of the Prescription Act show, length 
of enjoyment is what constitutes the basis of 
the right to light. The Prescription Act 
governs the question of light, and the right to 
air must rest, if it exists at all, on the same 
principle, not under statute, bat by common 
law; and we may say that in a case decided is 
1824, that of Moore v. Rawson (3 Barnwell & 
Cresswell’s Reports, p. 332) there is passage 0 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Littledale in relation 
to light and air which no doubt gives some 
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countenance to aa existence of such a right. 
Again, there is no analogy between the access 
of salubrious air to a dwelling-house and the 
access generally of air to a slaaghter-house. 
As we have pointed out, if salabrious air is 
changed into polluted air, that is a positive 
nuisance, but if you stop the flow of air to a 
slaughter-house, though a nuisance may arise, it 
arises from the nature of the house, and not 
from anything connected with the air. A man 
erects and keeps his slaughter-house at his own 
risk, just as a man builds a house at the 
extremity of his land at his risk, and if he 
wishes to have a free stream of air he should 
negotiate with his neighbours for that purpose. 
In Mr. Goddard’s work on “ Easements,” he 
states that “ from the earliest times a right of 
action for obstruction of air, which would have 


entered a window, has been recognised by law if | 
a right that the air shall be uninterrupted has | 
been acquired.” For this proposition he cites | 


Aldred’s case (9 Coke’s Reports, 58) decided in 
the reign of James I. 


follows :—‘‘ An action in the case lies for erect- 


ing @ hog-stye so near the house of the plaintiff | 
And the | 


that the air thereof was corrapted.” 
rest of the note amplifies the statement. When | 
we look into the case, we find also that the | 
whole facta bear out the note. “One ought not | 
to have so delicate a nose that he cannot, 
bear the smell of hogs,” is one ground of de- | 
fence, though it does not appear to have been | 
successful. A still older case is mentioned in | 
the judgment, to the effect that “an action | 
lies for stopping as well of the wholesome | 
air as of light.” But here we have the qualify. | 
ing adjective “ wholesome,” the obvious meaning | 
of the remark being that the air should flow 
uupolluted to @ building. Coming down from 
the times of the Stuarts to our own days, we, 
find, in 1866, a case decided by the present Lord 
Hatherley, namely, Dent v. The Auction Mart 
Company (Law Reports 2, Equity, p. 238). In 
the course of the argament, the Vice-Chancellor 
asked,—‘‘ Is there any authority for interference 
in cases of obstruction of air as distinguished 
from light ?” To which counsel replied, “ Pro- | 
bably not.” And in the judgment we find this | 
short but important passage: “ Another part of | 
the case is this,—there is a staircase lighted in | 
a certain manner by windows which, when | 
opened, admit air, The defendants are about 
to shut up these windows as in a box with the 
lid off by a wall about 8 ft. or 9 ft. distant, some 
> ft. high; and in that circumscribed space 
they propose to put three water-closets. There 
are difficalties about the case of air as distin- 
guished from that of light, bat the court has 
interfered to prevent the total obstraction of all 
circulation of the air; and the introduction into | 
a confined space of this description is, I think, | 
an interference with air which this court will 
recognise on the ground of nuisance. This is 
perhaps the proper ground on which to place the 
iuterference of the court, although in decrees the 
words ‘light and air’ are often inserted together 
as if the two things went pari passu.” The 
passage which we have placed in italics seems | 
to show conclusively that on the ground of | 
nuisance, and nuisance only, will the court | 
interfere with an obstruction of air. In the case | 
before Mr, Justice Fry, the nuisance likely to 
arise came, as we have pointed out, from the 
nature of the plaintiff’s building, not, as in the 
case of Dent v. The Auction Mart Company, 
from anything done by the defendant. Again, 
in the case of Gell v. Abbot (8 Jurist, N.8., 987), 
decided in 1862, the court interfered with the 
obstruction of air into a back kitchen, and again 
the judge (Vice-Chancellor Kindersley) remarks, 
‘It was therefore such a nuisance ag this court 
would protect against.” The obvious result of 
the defendant's obstruction was to close the 
back kitchen entirely and leave it totally 
without ventilation, and this would, it is clear, 
be an injury to the health of the inmates of the 
house, and quite a different matter from the 
prevention of air through a window or aperture, 
if it did not cause an injury to health. These 
decisions are still further strengthened by the 
case of Bryant v. Lefevre (4 Law Reports, 
Common Pleas Division, p. 7), decided in the 
course of last year, and upon which we made 
Some remarks after it was decided (Builder, 
vol. XXXvil. pp. 354, 678). There was in that case 
& claim for a free flow of air to the chimneys of 
a house, but much of the reasoning of the judg- 
ment is applicable to more limited claims. For 
example,—‘‘ When it has been said that there isa 





that the wholesomeness of the air had been in- 
terfered with, or that there was some peculiarity 
in the land or building which made the air 
necessary in a definite place.” 

The latter part of this sentence, no doubt, might 
give some countenance to Mr. Justice Fry’s 
decision, but we think it is really pointed to 
some such fact as a back kitchen, as in Abbot 
v. Gale, and not to an unusual construction such 
as a slaughter-house, which, had it been an 
ordinary building, would not have been inter- 
fered with by the obstruction in question. This 
view is borne out by another passage in the 
same judgment, “No doubt there is a nuisance, 
but it is not of the defendants’ causing. They 
have done nothing in causing the nuisance. 
Their house and their timber are harmless 











Bat when this case is | 
examined we find that the head-note is as) 





right to air, there is good ground for supposing 


enough. It is the plaintiff who causes the 
nuisance by lighting a coal fire in a place the 
chimney of which is placed so near the de- 
fendants’ wall that the smoke does not escape, 
bat comes into the house. Let the plaintiff 
cease to light his fire, let him move his 
chimney, let him carry it higher, and there 
would be no nuisance.” Apply the reasoning 
of this passage to the case of a slaughter-house 
and it is clear that Mr. Justice Fry gave a wrong 
judgment. It does not appear, indeed, that the 
case of Bryant v. Lefevre was bronght to his 
attention, which could hardly have failed to 
have influenced his judgment. The reason of 
such a view as we have pointed to is obvious. 
A man has a right to do with his own what he 
will, so long a8 he does not injure another, but 
each adjoining owner has to give and take, and 
to prevent a man from building because he 
obstructs the flow of air is to prevent his doing 
what he will with his own. When my neigh- 
bour darkens my house so as to prevent its 
being properly used, when he builds so close 
as to stop all circulation of air, then he causes 


|@ nuisance injurious to health; but if a man 


chooses to exercise a trade which requires a 
special amount of air, he must go and do so 
in a place fitted for it, and not prevent the 
legitimate enjoyment and use of his neigh- 
bour’s property. If this ideais properly grasped, 
it becomes evident that,—especially having 
regard to the Prescription Act,—light and air 
stand in the eye of the law on a very different 
footing, and that, in spite of the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Fry, the obstruction of the latter 
element only gives a right of action when it has 
caused what the law calls a nuisance. 








HIGHER TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND 


COOPER’S HILL COLLEGE. 


Au. those of our readers who are interested 
in the training of young men for any branch of 
the great tectonic profession, including engi- 
neering, architecture, and survey, should pay 
attention to the change announced to be im- 
pending in the conditions under which pupils 
will henceforth enter Cooper’s Hill College. At 
present the door of entrance is narrow. It is 
guarded by a competitive examination of some 
severity. But once inside, the future of the 
pupil is in his own bands. Employment in 
India is assured him at the close of his college 
course, 80 that he conducts himself well. 

It is now proposed, we are told, at the same 
time to widen the gate of entrance, and to take 
away from the College the great privilege of 
certain provision for its pupils. For the compe- 
titive examination at entrance, @ pass examina- 
tion is to be substituted; the pupils being ad- 
mitted in order of application, and the limit of 
age at entrance is enlarged from nineteen to 
twenty-one years. The effect of this will pro- 
bably be to obtain more pupils from the more 
wealthy classes, rather than to secure the pupils 
most likely to distinguish themselves. The cost 
of the education and maintenance of a young 
man from nineteen to twenty-one 18 more than 
that for any other two years of his life, and 
those parents and guardians who can afford this 
additional outlay will only be found among the 
wealthier part of society. These * late men ”’ 
will,—or may,—be of two kinds. There will be 
those who, having repeatedly tried, and as often 
failed, to pass various examinations, will come 
thus late in the day to Cooper's Hill. But there 
may also be those who desire to make sure, 
and who may have enjoyed even a university 
training. Against these men, if they have 
worked for their two extra years, the ordinary 
student will have but little chance. The public 
school men,—who now take their fair share of 
entrances,—will be distanced, and the educa- 





tional character of the place will be altogether 
changed. 

But this is not all, nor nearly all. The com- 
petitive examination is to be shifted to the 
close of the course. This means that the posts 
to be given to the pupils will be limited,—and 
other information leads us to anticipate narrowly 
limited,—in namber. Indeed, it may with much 
probability be suggested that the fact that the 
college is now supplying an unusual number of 
engineers for whom there is really no room or 
need in India is the real meaning of the change. 
But, if 80, how much better simply to announce 
that, in futare, only a certain number of ap- 
pointments would be annually given. 

It may have been thought that such an honest 
bit of trath would have reduced the number of 
pupils. Very likely so; but does the college 
exist for the pupils, or the papils for thecollege ? 
It is very likely that the new arrangement, if 
carried into effect, will for a time increase the 
number of pupils, and the profits of the esta- 
blishment. But we do not think such an increase 
likely to be permanent. When what we antici- 
pate to be the necessary effects of the change 
become gradually patent, a revulsion will set in. 
What is required by the country, and what is 
best for its service, must, in the long run, be 
also best for our great educational establish- 
ments. There are certain points in which change 
was desirable at Cooper’s Hill, and in which, in 
the due course of things, change has come to 
pass; but we seriously deprecate the present 
plan of turning the establishment into a trap for 


pupils. 





EDUCATION IN SPAIN, 

It is satisfactory to feel, and agreeable to be 
able to state in these columns,—where the in- 
teresta of hygiene and sanitation have long been 
advocated,—that the consideration of their im- 
portance is spreading to countries where but a 
short time since their existence was almost 
ignored. A Parisian jcurnal, the respected 
Débats, in a recently-published letter from a 
Madrid correspondent, has given some interesi- 
ing details regarding a new educational institu- 
tion opened in the Spanish capital. In the list 
of studies followed, hygiene finds a special place 
by the side of the varied branches of literature, 
science, and art. In many other respects, too, is 
this an excellent institution. One general rule 
regulates the whole system, the education ia 
effected as much as possible without the aid of 
books, which, indeed, during the first years are 
almost completely absent. The book is used 
merely as a secondary or auxiliary means of in- 
struction; in lieu of the old system, in which 
the memory of the pupil is tortured to retain 
what has been mechanically learned by rote, 
his eye and mind are made to appreciate what 
the book can never explain. The system, it will 
be seen, resembles much whet in our modern art 
education has led to such excellent results, 
drawing from the round instead of from the 
flat; the intelligence is exercised and strength- 
ened. Bat not here does this process stop in 
the institution to which weare referring; indeed, 
it may be said that it is only at this point that 
commences the veritable innovation. The eda- 
cation is completed by means of excursions 
made by classes, under the direction of their 
professors, with a view to examining and 
studying what cannot be learned in the institu- 
tion. Extending beyond the walls of the capital, 
visits are often made in the provinces. In town 
these are made to the museums, art-collections, 
the Observatory, the Botanical Gardens, the 
various great factories, and even shops, new 
buildings, or engineering enterprises in progress. 
In the provinces the visits are made to sites 
interesting from an archwological, artistic, and 
geological point of view. From their observa- 
tion, and the information they have gathered, 
the pupils on their return are called upon to 
prepare an account of what they have seen,—an 
account corrected by their professor. Excellent 
exercise for the eye, the mind, and the power 
of reflection and of expression, it can be under- 
stood how invaluable may be the result of this 
method in practically educating men for the 
business of life such as it is in the present day, 
so different to that of the past, for which the 
existing system of education was formed, and 
has been go faithfully handed down to us. How 
practically the system has already been set to 
work, may be judged from the fact that in July 
last considerably more than 200 excursions and 
visita were made under the conditions above speci- 





fied. It is many centuries since the world has 
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looked to Spain for the initiative in the progress 
of culture, for the first steps towards which, in 
modern times, we owe so deep a debt of grati- 
tude to the Moorish conquerors of the Penio- 
sula, over which, after their departure, so black 
a night slowly fell. Bat again, the hope is 
promising that Spain may take its rank worthily 
with the other nations of the civilised world in 
the endeavour with them to advance the eum of 
human health, wealth, and wisdom. 








THE DEATH OF SIR THOMAS BOUCH. 


Tuose of our readers who have taken an 
interest in the circumstances attending the 
destruction of the Tay Bridge, which have been 
so frequently referred to in our columns, must 
have read the announcement of the death of 
Sir Thomas Bouch with a feeling ef melancholy 
regret. Whatever view may have been taken 
with regard to the amount of personal responsi- 
bility which rested upon the engineer in relation 
to the calamity of last December, the sorrowful 
ending of so successful a career carries the 
mind beyond the range of technical fanlt-find- 
ing, and ought to lead us to contemplate rather 
the bright than the dark side of a life that has 
terminated so eadly. 





Any one who saw the late | 


Sir Thomas Bouch moving to and fro during | 
the inquiry into the disaster with which his| 


name must for ever be associated, could not 
help seeing that he was a stricken man. 
tear and wear of his professional life, mixed 
up as it had been for many years with 
ventures in which he had a deep pecuniary 
interest, had already begun to tell 
tale. 
denly found himself thrust out of the position 
of trust and responsibility which his abilities 
had rendered apparently secure, and placed 
in an attitude of defence towards the work 
of his own intellect, and the anxions labour 
of years, the strain that was thrown on his con- 
stitution could be read by the passer-by. 

The circumstances, in the mere aspect of their 
human interest and as a commentary on the 
vanity of human affairs, appear to us to afford 
the materials for a tragedy, the motive of which 
is peculiar to the times we live in. In the 
climax, when the fates have come with the 
shears, the end, instead of being a culmination 
of the sorrow, is rather of the nature of a kindly 
remedy for evils that could not longer be borne. 
It is very questionable if any opportunities that 
might have been afforded by the prolongation 
of life, even beyond the common span, would 
have so altered the aspect of what has passed as 
to have removed the canses of mental anxiety 
and suffering. We hope, that now he has gone, 
the lesson he has Jeft to the living may never be 
taught at the expense of a kindly regard for the 
dead. 

The curtain has fallen on a human tragedy, 
which we have already spoken of as having a 
motive peculiar to the times we live io. It is 
true that in its external aspect there is not 
much to strike the mind as different from the 
exigencies of an ambitious career in all ages. 
The successful general who, after having con- 
quered his enemies, has himself been conquered, 
is a familiar subject for the dramatist. 


The | 


| spot. 


their | 
When, in addition to all this, he sud-| 


i 
| 





But | 


with him each action of his life has to be judged | 
from the individual circumstances surrounding | 


it. If his enemies were fighting for their 


rights, success could never justify the object | 


of his labours. Bat in this nineteenth-century 
tragedy we find a general in the army of labour, 
fighting in a noble cause, who has fallen a 


victim to the inexorable watchfulness of natural | 


laws that are ever ready to revenge them- 
selves upon mistakes. The foes with whom 
he fought were never encountered in support 
of an evil cause. Let us not, then, think 
of Sir Thomas Bouch as one who destroyed 
the Tay Bridge, as might have been done 
by the leader of an invading army. He 
did his best, in circumstances surrounded by 
trial and difficulty, to make it secure. In his 
battle with the clements, it was at least his 
sincere wish to succeed in the intereste of pro- 
gress and civilisation. Even those who were 
ready to quote the sad death of the sufferers 
from the accident as a ground for indictment 
are silenced by the mournfal event that has 
followed. Sir Thomas has died of a broken 
heart, and gone to join the multitude of the 
rank and file of the army of labourers whose 
lives, in the great vortex of modern Civilisation 
have met with an untimely end. In spite of the 
sad termination to his career, we can still look 


back on his previous work, and deplore the loss 
of a great builder. 

Requiescat is a sentiment that all men, even 
those who felt most keenly and spoke most 
loudly about his responsibilities, will now be 
ready to express. Rest from such afflictions 
appears the most merciful interpretation of 
death when hope has ceased to secure a hearing. 








LANGNESS LIGHTHOUSE, 
ISLE OF MAN. 


Two years ago (vol. xxxvi., p. 952) we gave 
an account —somewhat popular in its nature 
—of the Chickens Lighthouse in the Isle of 
Man, and the remarkable marine scenery by 
which it is surrounded. A comparatively short 
sail or steam ina northerly direction brings the 
mariner off Langness, a low, rocky promontory, 
which projects into the sea nearly three miles 
from the mainland. Its very lowness partly con- 
atitutes its danger to navigation, as ia foggy 
weather a vessel may touch the rocks before 
they are perceptible, and even on & compa- 
ratively calm day an angry current, a continual | 
seething and foaming of the waves, surrounds 
the promontory some distance from the land. 
Scarcely awinter passes without two or three 
vessels ending their days on these treacherous 
rocks. It is therefore none too soon that the 
Commissioners of Northern Lights have just | 
completed the erection of a lighthouse on this 
The engineers were Messrs. Stevenson, 
and the actual buildings are now nearly com- 
pleted. The lighthouse is 59 ft. high, and is 
surrounded by a square enclosure, within which 
are comfortable houses for the keepers, whilst 
at the back are yards and piggeries, the whole 
forming an exceedingly complete set of build- 
ings, having regard to the purpose for which 
they are to be used. Being on the mainland, it 
should bea favourite station, forit is no little ad- 
dition to their actual duties for the lightkeepers 
to spend weeks of a lonely existence caged 
within a narrow structure surrounded by the 
sea, as are those who have charge of the Chickens 
and Skerryvore lighthouses. The buildings are 
allof greystone, and ia addition to the warning 
which this light will give in stormy or thick 
weather, it will bea useful guide for the fishing- 
boats and trading-ships which have to enter 
Castletown Bay. The beacon will be lighted on 
the Ist of January next, and from that day it 
may fairly be hoped that no more wrecks will 
be heard of on this treacherous spot, and that 
Langness, from being a terror to the passing 
sailor, will become a guide to those who have 
to navigate these northern but frequented seas. 








CONVERSION OF COOK’S BUILDINGS, 
LUDGATE.CIRCUS. 
A NEW CITY CLUB. 

Tue extensive new buildings forming the 
north-west side of Ludgate-circus, which, a few 
years ago, were erected by Mr. John Cook, at an 
outlay of about 60,0001., are to a great extent 
about to be utilised as a new City club on a very 
comprehensive priociple. The ground and 
mezzanine floors will still be occapied by 
Messrs. Thomas Cook & Sons, the well-known 
excursioniste, but the upper portions, which 
have hitherto chiefly been used as the offices of 
London representatives of several of the leading 


| provincial daily newspapers, are henceforward 
| to be appropriated to club purposes, and are at 


j 





present undergoing the necessary alterations. 
There will be altogether upwards of twenty 
rooms forming the club, several spacious rooms 
on the first floor consisting of a library and 
reading-room, well supplied with newspapers 
and periodicals. The second and third floors 
will be set apart for restaurant and dining pur- 
poses, whilst the floor above will be fitted as 
billiard-rooms, with provision also for other 
games. There will also be smoking-rooms, 
whilst some of the apartments are intended to 
be used for conversational purposes by members 
of the clab. The cuisine department will be at 
the top of the bnilding, with lifts communi- 
cating with the several floors, and the manager's 
apartment will likewise be on this floor. Special 
accommodation is intended to be provided for 
members of the press who may choose to con- 
nect themselves with the club. A room will be 
set apart for their exclusive use in preparing 
manuscript for the several newspapers with 
which they are connected, and this room will be 
open the whole of the night under the care of 





ee 

an attendant. The club is to be conducted on 
strictly temperance principles, no alcoholic 
drinks being permitted. 
The alterations in the interior are bein 
carried out under the superintendence of Me 
Gundry, the architect of the building. : 








DECORATIVE SUGGESTIONS FROM 
NATIONAL FORMS.—No, 5. 


Tue plant figured in this number, Solanum 
jasminoides, is remarkable, not only for itg 
great elegance and grace of form, but for the 
fact that it combines two forms of leaf, a one. 
lobed and a three-lobed form, the latter being (in 
thespecimens we have observed) mostly developed 
in the upper portion of its growth. The blossom 
has five white petals very symmetrically ar. 
ranged, tc which the stamens forma yellow centre, 
It is a climbing plant, having some resemblance, 
as its specific name implies, to the jasmine, but 
not found in northern latitudes of Europe. This 
combination of the single and triple leaf is one 
point observed in the designs here based upon 
it, for a wrought-iron grille, a wall-diaper, and a 
decorative tile. The lines of the natural plant, 
both in its general growth and in the form of 
the leaf, are so clean and precise that they are 
susceptible of being applied in ornamental 
design with mach less conventionalism than is 


/mecessary with many natural types. The iron 


grille is perhaps more naturalistic than is usually 
desirable in such a material, the character of the 
plant forming the excuse for such a treatment. 
The slightly waved or serpentine line of the 
main uprights is directly derived from the 
manner of growth of the stalk, which shows a 
prevalence of slightly sinuous lines. Such a 
treatment is in keeping with the ductile nature 
of wrought iron, and aids, in fact, in expressing 
the character of the material; in cast iron it 
would be out of place. 





TRIOMPHAL MONUMENT, FREIBURG, 
BADEN. 


Breiscav, which for 200 years formed the 
extreme south-west frontier of Germany towarda 
Elsass, from the time the latter was taken by 
the French, was in great danger in January, 
1871, of being overrun by Bourbaki’s army. The 
struggle which was maintained for several days 
by a German force against an enemy who cut- 
numbered it more than three times, has been 
compared with that of Thermopyl#, with this 
difference, however, that the modern Spartans 
successfully resisted the equally modern Persians, 
and thus saved their frontier-land from being 
ravaged by an exasperated foe. This glorious 
fight, with their back to the wall, determined to 
conquer or to die, was sustained by the Four- 
teenth German Army Corps, under their able 
leader, General von Werder. The three days’ 
battle on the Lisaine, on the 15th, 16th, and 
17th of January, which completed the defeat of 
Bourbaki’s army, saved Baden, and in the first 
place Breisgau, from threatened devastation 
and ruin. In thankful remembrance of the 
conspicuous bravery displayed by the troops en- 
gaged, the principal city of Breisgau, Freiburg, 
has erected a monument to her saviours, which 
was unveiled in the presence of the German 
Emperor and Crown Prince, members of the 
reigning house of Baden, General von Werder, 
and many deputations from the. Fourteenth 
Army Corps. _ The monument (of which we give 
a view), certainly one of the most. imposing of 
the many trophies lately erected in Germany, 
has been executed by Professor Moest, of Kar's- 
ruhe, after his prize design ; it is erected on the 
Kaiser-Wilhelms-Platz, formerly Casernenplatz ; 
and bears four inscriptions. The principal one 
may be thus Englished :— 

TO THE 
XIVrx GERMAN ARMY CORPS 
AND ITS LEADER, 
GENERAL VON WERDER, 
THE GRATEFUL BADEN PEOPLE. 

The artist has, in an appropriate manner, ex- 
pressed the principal characteristics of a 
great struggle by the defensive attitude of me 
four soldiers placed on the projections at the 
four corners of the base. Their duty was, 
to act offensively, like their opponent, but t 
defend the open gate of their unprotected father- 
land to the last man. : 

Thus three German men of eminence have 
been honoured in Freiburg by monuments, vi?» 
Rotteck, the liberal historian ; Berthold oocwiage 
the inventor of gunpowder; and Werder, 
veritable modern Bayard. 
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MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, PUDSEY, NEAR LEEDS.——Plan of Ground Floor. 
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MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, PUDSEY, NEAR 
LEEDS. 


Axovt the middle of last year the committee | 


seating 600 persons,—a ladies’ cloak-room, aud 

a smaller lecture-hall, to be used for science- 

lectures, &. 
The public 


| RESIDENCE, BLUNDELLSANDS, NEAR 
LIVERPOOL. 


hall has a gallery round three | THE subject of our illustration is a residence 


of the Padsey Mechanics’ Institute invited | sides, which is entered from the second-floor | built for Mr. Joseph Gardner on the Blundell- 


architects to submit designs in competition for a | 
new building. «In response to the invitation, | 
several sets of plans were received, and after | 
these had been examined, the design of Messrs. 


level, and it has aleo connected with it two 


| ante-rooms for the use of the lecturers or those 


engaging the hall. 
On the second-floor,—over that part of the 


sands estate, situated on the coast about seven 
miles from Liverpool by the Liverpool, Crosby, 
, and Southport Railway. 

The west front faces the sea, having views, 
over the entrance to tke river Mersey, of the 


Hope & Jardine, architects, Bradford,wasselected building which fronts Waver-green,—are large, | 
| Cheshire and Welsh coasts as far as the Great 


as first in order of merit, and consequently these | well-lighted rooms, for the use of the art classes 


gentlemen were engaged to carry out the works. 
The new institate, which is now about to be | 
— occupies one of the best sites in the town, | 
Waver-green, two of the princi 

contains on the hashenetidpetre ese i 
intended to be used for public tea-parties or | 
similar gatherings, with the necessary kitchen | 
accommodation adjoining, a number of class- | 
rooms, lavatory, &c. These rooms are all well 
lighted, and the staircase arrangement is such 
that this floor can be used without interferin 
10 any way with the upper ones. : 
Ono the ground-floor are a spacious reading- 
parties ae a seat memes &@ com. 
“TC . Ww P 
saan bee a ering Ine ressr tr ter ooepaag 
nD first floor, which is reached by a stair- 
a @ large public hall, limate cm tls 
w iown-road side of the building, capable of 





connected with the Institute. 
A good stone obtained 
the neighbourhood was used in 


at the janction of Low Town-road andthe building, and the different works were let as | just outside, and a 


follows :— 


Mason’s work, Mr. James Smith, of Brad- 


|ford; joiner'’s work (including library-fittings 


and seats to the public hall), Messrs. A. & J. 
Briggs, Bradford; plumbers and glazier’s work, 
Mr. J. Wilcock, of Pudsey; plasterer’s work, 
Mr. Wm. Tattersall, Bradford; slater’s work, 
Mr. Jas. Smithers, Great Horton; painter’s 
work, Mr. Wm. Simms, Padsey ; ironwork and 


heating apparatus, Messrs. Taylor & Parsone, | 


Bradford. Mr. J. T. Boothman was clerk of 


works. 

The total amount of these contracts is about 
3,2001., and will not be exceeded. The amount 
allowed to be spent, according to the instruc. 
tions to competing architects, was 3,0007. 


|Orme’s Head. The Crosby Channel, by which 


from the quarries in , most of the numerous ocean steamers and large 
the erection of | sailing-vessels enter and leave Liverpool, lies 


t high water the sea presents 
| @ very fine aspect. 

The materials of the walls are local grey brick, 
| with moulded Ruabon red brick quoins and otber 
| dressings. The upper part of the house is half- 
| timber work filled in with cement. The outeide 
| timber is all Baltic fir ; the inside joiners’ work 
\is of pitch-pine. The contractors were Mesers. 
Wells & Son, of Bootle, and the architect is 
Mr. T. Mellard Reade, of Liverpool. 

The cost has been about 2,5001. 


The Case of Mr. Strachan.—In addition 
to the sums mentioned last week, we have 
received 10s. 6d. from Mr. William H. Pipe, of 
Tottenham, and ll. 1s. from Mr. Robert J. 
Johnson, of Saville-place, Newoastle-on-Tyne. 
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= and unventi . Cisterns over or near water. 
“DRINKING-WATER AND ENTERIC closets or po ll may become tainted by the 
FEVER AT LLANDUDNO.” water absorbing sewage-gases. Dirty cisterns 

F ) aragraph under this} may render water impure, », 
scntan te ae Basti our journal ‘The Liandadno officials had better set their 
(p. 513, ante), we have received letters from, | inspector of nuisances to work rather than their 
inter alta, the engineer and clerk to the Llan- solicitor. They may depend upon it that the 
dudno Improvement Commissioners, Mr. 7. T.|old proverb will prove true in their case,— 
Marks; from a member of the Board, and the | namely, where there is smoke fire may be 
solicitor of the Board, Mr. Chamberlain. It wil! | strongly suspected. So, where there is enteric 
be sufficient to print the last-named :— fever amongst yp thet e049 — if 
a ; provement | Strong suspicion of impure water, and 16 13 the 
Pie Pvc mye Suien to's ote in| duty of the Local Authority, and the interest of 


your paper of the 23rd inst., headed “ Drinking Water /¢he ratepayer, that this suspicion should be 
and Enteric Fever at Llandudno,” iv which it is stated <leeens Civ, Exoutiite. 
that fever was due to the drinking of polluted water at | Temoved. 1 B 

Liandudno, A statement of this kind going the round 
of the newspapers is very injurious to a health-resort ————————— 
like Llandudno. The medical gentlemen practising here, ae ue ead Sas 
and the occupiers of houses, are under statutory obligse| THE OPENING CONVE RSAZIONE OF THE 


tion to give notice to the commissioners of any case © ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


infectious disease, and are subject to heavy penalties for 
— so. (See Sect. 14, Llandudno Improvement Act, | pie thirty-uinth session of the Architectural 

Now, the commissioners know of no case of enteric fever Association was opened with the usual convere 
occurring here during the present year, and they are quite | sazione on Friday, the 29th ult., in the galleries 
ignorant of the facts (if facts they are) contained *h*| in Conduit-street. Owing to the galleries being 

agra in q stion. . “Le . 

Uaher thoes circumstances I em instructed to demand | occupied by the exhibits of the Institute of Art, 
of you the name and address of the author of the para-| the Association was unable to make its usual 
—. oF md = vg ge water od grceotid ee display of drawings, &c., with the exception of 

9 yy eminent c nist, sent by P / 
pi oa ss : a few laid on the tables in the large gallery, 

You will, I am sure, appreciate the importance of among them being some good water-colour 
supplying my clients with ail the information -" your | drawings of architectural subjects in France 
power, as, if the statement is untrue, proper publicity <a 4 m 
should be given to a refutation of it, or should there be and Italy by Mr. Aston Webb and Mr. eo ok 
any doubt about its trath, no one i# more interested, Baggallay. We must also make mention of a 
than my clients in thoroughly inveaatens. daa - | large and noteworthy view of St. Alban’s Abbey 

. le A ERLAIN, ° . . . 

Llandudno, 29th October, as it now stands, with the y meg 

Of course, Mr. Chamberlain may “ (lemand” | roofs -_ the praty and part — sa ef 
(the italics are his), if instructed to do so, but Pr aeen Thi 6 sole group nal ri ; 0 
we are not bound to comply. We should be yea sry, gel d ogg pamrgeeon ae 
quite willing to aid the Board in making the vtiet. ek aides a re aa en mh a 
desired investigation,—anxious, indeed, w do | 2TUS% Mr. Wyndham Hughes, and is likely 
80; but we cannot subject a family scarcely 


prove of interest and value on various grounds as 
recovered from serious illaess to the correspond. |e wears on. The drawings submitted for 
ence which would follow. It will be seen, on 


prizes offered by or through the Association were 
referring to the paragraph, that no slur was | °xhibited in the meeting-room of the Royal 
cast on the water as supplied from the water- 


| Institute of British Architects, kindly placed at 
works ; for we do not even know if the house | 


| the disposal of the Association for the evening 
occupied was supplied from the waterworks, or | by the Council. During the evening the band of 
by a well, or rain-water cistern. We merely 











the Royal Engineers performed a selection of 


stated what we know to be a fact, namely, that | ™USi¢ in the large gallery, aud the Museum of 
three of the family who drank water while at | Building Applianges wae, by permissign of Mr. 
Llandudno were attacked with enteric fever|)- V- Boyd, open to the inspection of the 
within a few days of their return home. The | ’™P&PY- Bas os oF 

object of the paragraph was to put the sanitary | _ Shortly after nine o'clock, the President, Mr. 
authorities of Lilandadno on the alert. Since | Brest C. Lee, took the chair in the meeting- 
the paragraph appeared, moreover, we have |*20™ of the Institute, and before preceeding 
received letters from two other persons whose | With the distribution of prizes, mentioned that 


families have fallen ill after a visit to Llandudno, | /tters from several architects of eminence 


and as the writer of one of them desires that |®P0losising for their inability to attend the 
his name shonld be given, we print it :— | meeting had been received, including one from 
| Mr. Decimas Burton, who expressed regret that 
|in consequence of age and infirmity he was pre- 
| cluded from being present, and enclosed a cheque 
| forten guineas to be added to the prize fand. The 
| President annvunced that the Essay Prize would 
| not be awarded this year, only one essay having 
| been sent in,—a production which was not con- 
sidered by the judges to be worthy of the prize. 
| With regard to the Architectural Uuion Com- 
pany’s prizes for measured drawings, those sent 
in under the motto “ Gipsy” had been adjudged | 
the best, bat it was doubtful whether the first | 
| prize could be awarded to them, they having | 
_been submitted elsewhere on some other occa- 
spondent, that no time should be lost in having | ae , "7 risgpe agate! romeinas ae 
the matter thoroughly investigated by the sani. | i Ae eae malsed na panes aaheina. 
By 8 y “0l-/ The second prize in the same competition was 


tary authority, or else people seeking health and | 7 : 
strength may unsuspectingly find their imag, awarded to Mr. J. L. Houston. The Architectural 


a Fai | Association's Silver Medal and a sum of 5l., were 
P.S.—Kindly insert this in your next issue. a eine se Me M7 
Fair Lawn, Weston, Bath, 29th October, Lansdell, and the second prize by Mr. R. J. 
: Lovell, honourable mention being made of Mr. 
Sir,—The local authority of Liandadno may | Burrows. The Elementary Class of Design 
imagine that they supply pure drinking-water, | prizes were awarded as follows :—First, to Mr. 
and analyses of samples in bulk may warrant the| H. C. Stock; second, to Mr. G. Blizard; 
opinion ; bat if water-drinkers who have been | the work of Mr. C. C. Bradley being mentioned 
resident in Llandudno suffer from enteric fever, | with honour. The first prize offered to members 
and medical men give it as their opinion that|of the Class «f Construction went to Mr. 
the fever must have arisen from the water | Shilcock, the second prize to Mr. Clifton, aud 
drunk, neither indignation nor official threats | honourable mention was made of the work done 
will alter the facts. _The wisest thing the local | in the class by Mr. Yetts. In the Class for 
authorities can do will be to cause a house-to- | Volour Decoration, the first and only prize was 
house investigation to be made in the manner | taken by Mr. 8. R. Smith, 
now described. Ascertain if or not the domestic} The President then delivered a brief address, 
supply is drawn from cisterns situate within |the first part of which reviewed the early 
the house. Are these over water-closets or history of the Association, and contrasted its at 
middens, or near to them? Are the cisterns |one time languishing condition with the pro- 
open or covered? Are they ventilated? Is the|sperity and usefulness that have of late years 
over-flow pipe severed from the house-drain ? distinguished its operations. It has now 
Water may be rendered impure and poisonous | upwards of 800 members, and an attempt is 
by sewer-gas passing from a drain up the|being made to institute an aonual prize, 


Sir,—Having had your paragraph in the 
Builder forwarded to me respecting the water 
and enteric fever at Llandudno, I lose no time 
in adding my testimony to that of your corre- 
spondent. I and my niece were staying at the 
above place for a month; she during her visit 
being a “ water-drinker.” On returning home 
she complained of illness, which in due course 
developed itself into a decided case of “ enteric 
fever.” Her medical man is convinced the 
poison was contracted away from home, and, of 
course, could only be traced to Llandudno. She 
is now slowly recovering, after nearly two 
months’ illness, and I think, with your corre- 





— 
educational body, in the shape of 
studentship for the naar en 
the profession. The sub-committee char : 
with the consideration of the matter ‘i 
resolved to recommend to the general “ta 
of the Association that a scheme be set J 
foot for raising the sum of 4001, to endow a 
° * a 
travelling studentship named after the Associa. 
tion, and that this sum be raised among the 
members, past and present, of the Association 
To avoid apparent competition with other 
travelling stadentships, it is recommended tha: 
the age of candidates be fixed at twenty-three 
Secondly, it is proposed to nominate a special 
prize fund committee with the view of raising 
funds to increase the value of the existing 
annual prizes.. Having dwelt on some of tha 
vagaries of fashion im architecture and internal 
decoration, Mr. Lee concluded by remarking 
that the great exponent of art in its domesticity 
is woman; to ker we look to provide us with 
those externals which are pleasing to the 
eye and soothing to the artistic sense. | 
is she who holds the power of making 
the house a garish waste or an abode 
of pleasure. It is to her we trust to in. 
culcate the lesson that extravagance is not art; 
that the simplest materials may, by means of 
thought and discretion, be transformed into 
objects far more satisfactory to the sight than 
the costliest if handled by the unwise. To 
woman, again, we look to point out the way to 
the young idea. Let good taste be cultivated 
in the nursery; let the receptive eye of child. 
hood have its lesson in coleur and in form; give 
it the advantage of becoming familiar with the 
works of such genial masters as Caldecott, Miss 
Greenaway, and Walter Crane. We all know a 
“ Philistine” when we meet him: the risicg 
generation should be saved from becoming such 
as he. We do not want prigs, Postlethwaites 
and Cimabiié Browns ; but we do like an appre- 
ciative and discriminating audience, and we 
desire something more,—we want a public who 
by their outside pressure will eventually bring 
England to the first place in art, as in most 
other matters she already ia, avd to that end we 
ask the continued co-operation of the ladies. 
Mr. Roger Smith congratulated the president 
on his occupancy of the chair of the Associa- 
tion, and further congratulated the members of 
the Association on the fact that they were then 
assembled in the meeting-room of the Institute. 
It was gratifying and an augury of good for the 
future that the two societies which might be 
said to have architecture in their keeping, while 
distinct,—and long might they remain s80,— 
could yet heartily co-operate with and encourage 
one another. He was very glad to see that the 
anticipations upon which he and others ven- 
tured some years ago with regard to the 
question of a diploma for architects were being 
justified by the examinations established by 
the Institute, and he reminded the young 
members of the profession that in 15S: 
admission to the Associateship of the Insti- 
tute could only be by examination, which 
would then be compulsory instead of volun. 
tary as at present. He trusted that the result 
would be, before very long, that those entering 
the architectural profession would generally avail 
themselves of the opportunity of obtaining what 
would be to them something like the real and 
authoritative diplomas without which the mem- 
bers of some other professions could not prac: 
tise. He thought that the Institute and the 
profession at large were to be heartily con 
gratulated on having arrived at so important & 
point, and the Association, by carrying 0% 
with unabated vigour its classes and other 
work as an educational body, was capable of 
doing much to ensure the success of the es 
puleory examination, in which its members woul 
now have an additional stimalus in the pursuit 
of their studies. ; 
Mr. Chatfeild Clarke also addressed the 
meeting, observing that the question which lay 
at the root of the work of the Association was 
how best to fit its members for entering a 
remaining in the architectural profession _ 
honour to themselves and satisfaction to 
public under the conditions of competition © 
depression amidst which it had now been 1 
some time carried on. The architectural ere 
titioner, young or old, should, he need harély 
say, maintain a high sense of honour and - 
fessional honesty, both towards his clients a 
his brother practitioners; and not the least 
the claims of the late T. H. Wyatt and Benjan® 
Ferrey on the remembrance of the Pree 








overflow-pipe, if the tank or cistern is covered worthy of the Association’s position as an 


was that they had always conformed to ® 
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standard of honour. Not long ago he (Mr. 
Clarke) had ventared in that room to protest 
against some dangerous advice given to the 
younger men of the profession by an able and 
eminent member of another profession, the 
tendency of which was that individual archi- 
tects should think of themselves only and not of 
the welfareof their profession. They might depend 
upon it that they would best consult their own 
interests in the end by pursuing an undeviating 
course of honourable conduct towards their pro- 
fessional confréres. The times of depression 
which had operated so disastrously to the pro- 
fession were, he hoped and believed, passing 
away, and he thought he could discern good 
prospects in the fatare for all who would pur- 
sue their work with energy and high integrity. 
All euch might hope to reap in due time the 
rewards of a profession which was not only 
highly honourable in itself, but the pursuit of 
which offered everything that could gratify 
the artistic taste of a cultivated mind. 

Mr. Phené Spiers having made # few observa- 
tions, the formal part of the evening’s proceed- 
ings was brought to a close. 





THE TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 

Tuk inaugural meeting of this Society was 
held in the Long Parlour of the Mansion Honse 
on Thursday afternoon, October 28th, when 
Mr. Robert Harrison, librarian of the London 
Library, presided, in the unavoidable absence of 
the Lord Mayor. Letters expressing interest in 
the Society were read from Mr. Lowell, the 
American Minister; Lord G-orge Hamilton, 
M.P.; Mr. Fawcett, Postmaster-General; Mr. 
Alderman and Sheriff Fowler, M.P.; Sir John 


Lubbock, M.P.; the Right Hon. J. G. Hubbard, | 
M.P.; the Hurl of Rosebery, Alderman Sir | 


Sydney Waterlow, Mr. J. A. Froude, Mr. W. 
Morris, and other gentlemen. 

Mr. H. B. Wheatley, F'S8.A., said the want of 
some general organisation by means of which 
the constantly changiog phases of “ the world 
of London” should be registered as they passed 
away had long been felt; and, in fact, in a 
couutry like Eoglaud, where materials were 
abundant in almost all departments of know- 
ledge, the great want was a centre to which the 
different atoms might gravitate. Every day 
landmarks were swept away, often with little 
present notice, and generally with total forget- 
fulness on the morrow, so that the society was 
not formed a day too soon. The points to be 
taken up by the society were numerous, but the 
following were, perhaps, some of the most im- 
portant, viz., the collection of documents, deeds, 
we. (original and copied), and of extracts 
relating to the history of and associations con- 
nected with places in and around London, 
arranged in an accessible form; the collection 
of information relating to the etymology of 


London place-names, and preparation of a record | 
of changes in London nomenclature; the pre- | 


paration of maps and plans showing the position 
of public buildings, streets, &c., at various 
periods ; the preparatiun and publication of a 


bibliography of London topography ; the pre- | 


paration and publication of an index of London 
drawings, prints, antiquities, tokens, &c., in 
various collections ; the publication of copies of 
old London engravings, and also of unpublished 
drawicgs. In order to keep the members in- 
formed as to the work of the society, it would be 
necessary to prepare a full annual report; and as 
one means of obtaining trustworthy iuformation 


it was proposed to appoint local committees to. 


watch over the topographical changes and de- 
molitions in the several districts. The scope of 
the Society’s work would, as he had said, be 
very large, for it would inclade the preparation 
of maps aud views of London during the Roman, 
Saxon, Norman, and Plantagenet periods; the 
publication of interesting records from the 
State papers, and monographs of buildings 
about to be swept away. There was reason to 
believe that many of the ancient institutions of 
the city had much valuable topographical in- 
formation ia their possession, which they would 
be willing to impart to the Society. Mr. 
Wheatley added that the committee had dis- 


cussed the advisability of uniting with one or 
auother of existing and kindred societies, but had 
decided that it would be better to found a new 
organisation, though one that would be on the 
most friendly footing with other institutions. 

A letter was read from the London and 


against the formation of the Topogra hical 
Society on the ground that all their m rears 
were already undertaken by that institution. 

Major-General Baillie moved that the objects 
of the Topographical Society were worthy of 
the support of all those interested in the present 
and past of the metropolis. 

_ Mr. E. Soilly, F.R.S., in seconding the resolu- 
tion, regretted the tendency of the age to destroy 
everything. 

_ Mr. Winkley suggested that much valuable 
information could be culled from the old parish 
registers of the City; and 

| Mr. Furnivall described how the City teemed 
| with reminiscences of Chaucer, Spenser, Shak- 
| Speare, Hogarth, Johnson, and others. 

| The resolution was carried ; and the meeting 
| Separated after deciding as to the amount of the 
| aunual subscription and other details, and after 
| passing a vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor for 
| his courtesy in placing the Mansion House at 
their disposal. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: LIST 
OF PAPERS. 


Tue following is the syllabus of papers for 
the ensuing session :— 


mocsmbet 5.—Address from the President (Mr. Ernest 
. Lee), 
November 19.—The Use of Cements, Mr. Gilbert R. 
| Redgrave, 
| December 3.—Farniture. Mr. C. G. Vinall. 
| »  17.—The Architectural Treatment of small 
Staircases. Mr. Aston Webb. 
January 7 (1838!).—A Week in Norfolk. Mr,C. R. Pink 
(Hon. See. Excursion Sub. Com.). 





January 21.—Parsonages, Mr. Lacy W. Ridge. 
| February 4.—The Sanitary Work of an Architect. Mr. 
Ernest Turner. 
February 18.—In Lombardy with the Architectural 


Mr. Edward J. Tarver. 
| March 4.—Cheap Churches. Mr. William White, F.S.A. 
»» 18.—Holland. Mr. R. Phené Spiers. 
April 1.—Swimming Baths. Mr. L. C, Riddett. 
, 29.—Members’ Soirée. 
May 13.—Queen Anne Architecture. Mr. W. Burges. 
»» 27.—The Use of Marble and similar Materials in 
| English Architecture. Mr, T. G. Jackson, M.A. 
| June 10.—Colour Decoration as applied to Architee- 
tecture, from a Painter's Point of View. Mr. R. Corbett. 


| Asso iation, 





EDINBURGH. 

Tur department of the new medical class- 
rooms devoted to the study of anatomy in 
the new University Buildings, has been com- 
pleted, and is now in use. This departmert 
occupies the east side of the south quadrangle, 
the class-room, measuring 58 ft. by 42 ft., with 
a height of 46 ft. 6 in., is seated for 500 students, 
the desks being formed of iron, There is a 
workroom, 29 ft. by 20 ft.; a booe-room, 39 ft. 
by 38 ft.; and a retiring-room for the pro- 
| fessors, 14 ft. by 20 ft. The upper floor of 
ithe south side of the quadrangle is occupied 
iby a dissecting-room, 108 ft. in length, by 
'39 ft. wide, and 27 ft. high. The roof of this 
department is formed in ridges, and glazed 
towards the north, so as to afford a steady 
‘light; bat there are also six large wiadows 
| which augment the light at certain points, and 
lare useful for ventilation. The room is fitted 
‘up with a number of wash-stands which will be 
| supplied with hot and cold water, and there is 





| other necessary accommodation attached, com- 
prising cloak-room, &c. There is also a demon- 
stration-room, 21 ft. by 10 ft., with an ante-room, 
/anda smaller dissecting-room, 39 ft. by 20 ft. 
| Adjoining the anatomy class-room is one 40 ft. 
‘by 17 ft. for microscopic observations, a labo- 
tory, &c. The lighting and ventilation of these 
‘apartments has received special attention. 
| The great ventilating-shaft and chimney, re- 
| garding which so many disparaging remarks 
'were made, when it was in course of erection, is 
now, when completed, generally acknowledged 
to be a picturesque and ornamental addition to 
| the architectural features of the city. It con- 
| gists of an outer cone of white brick, and within 
this is placed an iron tube, which is used as 
the smoke-flue. There is a space between these 
which will receive the heated and vitiated air 
and carry it upwards. This structure is about 
180 ft. high, 18 ft. in diameter at the base, de- 
creasing to about 12 ft. About 30 ft. from the 
summit are a series of narrow openings, with 
slender pilasters between, rising from an orna- 
mental base, and capped by a@ cornice; it 18 
surmounted by an elongated bell-shaped summit, 
with an opening at the top, which receives the 
termination of the inner iron table. 
Attached to the new infirmary was a class- 
room fitted to accommodate 120 students ; but 





Middlesex Archeological Society, protesting 


this has been found to be quite inadequate, and 


it has been resolved to extend the buildings so 
as to accommodate 300 students. Operations 
are being actively pushed on, and the building 
will be ready for the roof in a short time. The 
original plan of a semicircular auditorium las 
been adhered to, and the external elevations 
partake of the same character as the reat of the 
infirmary. The rebuilding of the class-room 
will entail a cost of about 1,3001. 

St. Stephen’s Parish Church, the exterior of 
which is considered one of the most successful 
efforts of the late Mr. Playfair, has undergone 
several important alterations in the interior. 
This interior was extremely bald and uninterest- 
ing, and the acoustic qualities were wretched. The 
latter defect will, it is expected, be modified by 
the alterations, and the bareness of the interior 
enlivened. To make room for a new organ, by 
Willis, of London, the pulpit has been brought 
forward, and the choir platform entirely re- 
modelled. Mr. David Rhind, architect, has 
carried out the new arrangements. 

The new charches in course of erection at 
Morningside, Dambiedikes, Canon Mills, and 
Gilmore-place, are progressing rapidly towards 
completion, aud that at Rosehall is almost ready 
for occupation ; in regard to all of which more 
hereafter. 

At a meeting of the Guildry to elect a dean, 
more than usual interest was taken in the pro- 
ceedings in consequence of the office being con- 
tested, a most unusual occurrence. The Council 
of the Guildry had, it appears, nominated Mr. 
William Macgregor, a well-known builder, for 
the office, but it was objected to him that, being 
engaged in active business, and, as he had often 
had cases before the court over which he would 
have to preside, it would scarcely be expected 
that he could perform the duties with the same 
impartiality as a gentleman not engaged in 
business. Mr. Robert Hutchison, of Hillwood, a 
retired builder, was accordingly brought for- 
ward, and, in spite of strenuous opposition, was 
elected over the nominee of the Council by 
a@ majority of eleven. This result is nothing 
short of a revolution in the proceedings of the 
Guildry ; anc a final blow is aimed at the old 
system of nomination by a motion of Mr. 
Stevenson, a member of the Corporation, to 
frame a code of rules for future guidance, em- 
bracing amongst these the election of office. 
bearers by a popular vote. 





NEW BUILDINGS IN GLASGOW. 

Tue new Theatre Royal, opened by Miss 
Marie Litton, is the third that has been bailt in 
Glasgow in as many years. It is not more than 
twenty months since the old Royal succumbed 
to the flames, and as another theatre, the 
Royalty, sprang up in the interval, it was 
doubtful for some time whether the building 
would be restored. About a year ago, however, 
the matter was set about in a practical way, 
the resalt being that Mr. C. J. Phipps, of 
London, was engaged to prepare plans. The new 
building is on the site of the old one, and the 
chief external alteration is the main entrance 
being changed from Cowcaddens-street to Hope- 
street. Quite close to each other are four 
‘entrances,—one for the dress-circle, one for the 
stalls, a third for the upper-circle, and the 
fourth as an extra opening to the stalls and 
boxes. The old main entrance is made avail- 
able for the pit and amphitheatre, while the 
gallery door is that formerly used for the 
amphitheatre. Besides these, there are other 
means of exit from all parts of the house which 
can easily be brought into requisition in case of 
emergency. The stalls are laid oat in five rows, 
affording accommodation for 100 persons ; while 
immediately behind is the pit, capable of accom- 
modating about a thousand. Overhanging the 
pit, at a judicious height, is the dress-circle, 
reached by a double flight of steps. This part 
of the house is seated for 312. At the back 
nine boxes, each for six persons, are curtained 
off, and behind these again are the ladies and 
gentlemen’s cioak-rooms and lavatories. The 
upper-circle rises above the dress-circle, while 
the uppermost parts of the house are, as usual, 
devoted to amphitheatre and gallery. The 
upper-circle accommodates 300, the amphi- 
theatre 366, and the gallery from 900 to 1,000,— 
the whole available auditorium being thus 
capable of seating over 3,000 persons. The 
stalls and dress circles are fitted up with the 
folding chairs invented by the architect, and 
made by Mr. Wadman, of Bath. All the floors 





and passages are of concrete, while the inner 
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walls are of brick and Portland cement. The 
proscenium is 31 ft. wide by 36 ft. high, and 
behind the act-drop the stage measures 72 ft. in 
width, and from the foot-lights to the back wall 
58ft. The internal decorations are being carried 
out onan elaboratescale. The general character 
of the architectare of the interior is that of the 
French Renaissance, the roof terminating in a 
coved ceiling with a sun-light in the centre. An 
allegorical etudy representing the various arts 
allied to the drama is painted by Hartford, of 
London, over the proscenium. The decoration 
aud gilding are being carried out by Mr. Edward 
Bell, of London, while Messrs. Jackson & Co., 
London, are constructing the box-fronts, pro- 
scenium, and ceiliny with their patent fibrous 
plaster. Messrs. Burke & Salviati, of London 
and Venice, have laid out the vestibule in marble 
mosaic. The following Glasgow tradesmen have 
also been employed in the reconstruction of the 
building :—Stevenson & Sons, masons and brick- 





layers; Ross & Son, carpenters and joiners ;_ 


Morrison & Son, slaters and concrete builders ; 


they should each actuate but one electric 
current. This circuit should be so devised that 
its closing and unclosing permit no adverse 
element to intrude, and the train itself thus 
rale the road. 





a aD 


SANITARY RULES FOR PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 


Tue following rules, to be observed in the 
constraction of all buildings erected under her 
Majesty's Office of Works, have been prepared 
and issued by the Secretary to the Office of 
Works :— 


1, All water-closete and urinals shall be constructed so 
that one wall at least of such closets and urinals shall be 
an outer wall of the building. 

2, All soil-pipes shall be carried outside the building, 
and ventilated by means of pipes leading the foul gases 
above the highest point of the building. Such pipes to be 
carried to points removed from chimney-stacks. 

3. Separate cisterns shall be constructed for the water- 
closets and for the general purposes of the building. No 
tap or ‘‘draw off” shall be affixed to any pipe com- 
| municating with a cistern supplying @ water-cioset or 


| 





MoGregor, Gilmour & Co., and Stevens, iron- — 


workers; Bremner, plasterer; Rae, plumber ; 
Chalmers & Tosh, gasfitters. Mr. Wm. Browne 
acted as clerk of works. 

In the course of a few days a new public 
building just erected in Adelaide-place, Bath- 
street, will be opened for the joint accommoda- 
tion of the Glasgow Philosophical Society, and 
the Eogineers and Shipbuilders of Scotland, who 


hitherto had suites of rooms from the Glasgow | 


Corporation in Sauchiehall-street. The architects 
of the new building were Mr, T. L. Watson and 


Mr. W. J. Millar, C.E.; and the total cost does | 


not exceed 60001. The architecture is of the 
Classic style, in harmony with the other build. 


ings in the street. Of four stories, the base- | 


ment will be occupied by the curator’s house, 
musenm, and heating apparatus. The street 
floor consists of library and reading-room, the 
first floor is set apart as a hall seated for 300 
persons, with council-room adjoining. On 
the upper flat are two large rooms, to be used 
for sectional and other meetings. The Geo- 
logical and Natural History societies of Glasgow 
intend to take rooms in the building. 

A number of churches are in course of erec- 
tion in Glasgow at the present time. The most 
important of these are the Woodside Established 
Church in Great Western-road, for the Rey. 
David Watson, which is to cost 9,000/.; a new 
Free Church at Dowanbhill, Partick (the esti- 
mates for each are about 5,5001.); a Wesleyan 
church at the junction of West Nile and 
Sauchiehall streets to supplant the church in 
John-street, bought by the Corporation for the 
site of the new municipal buildings ; and a new 
Evangelical Union church at Govan. Mr. Henry 
Higgins, jun., is architect of the Woodside 
church; and the designers of the Wesleyan 
building are Messrs. J. McKissack and W. G. 
Rowan. The architect of the Vowanhil! church 
is Mr. Petrie, and the contractors for the work 
are:—Masons, Messrs. Gordon & Hamilton; 
joiner, Robert Carmichael] ; slaters, John Morri- 
son & Sons; plumber and gasfitter, Robert 
Russell; plasterers, Regali & Tonner; glazier, 
Meeers. Keir; heating, Combe & Son ; brackets, 
Wm. Ramsay & Son. 





LIVERPOOL ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


Tue usual fortnightly meeting of this society 
was held at the Royal Institution, Colqnitt- 
street, on Wednesday in last week, Mr. A. Ross, 
president, in the chair. A paper entitled “ The 
Combination of the Block and Interlocking 
Systems on Railways” was read by Mr. H. A. 
Dibbin, M. Inst. C.E. The author commenced 
with a brief review of the progress of railway 
signalling from its first introduction cn railways, 
and thence the various improved methods in 
use at present were considered, chiefly in respect 
to the block system, and its vital relations to 
modern railway traflic-working. Diagrams were 
exhibited illustrating the main argument of the 
paper, to the effect that although the block and 
interlocking systems are in themeelves pushed to 
every possible degree of perfection, they are as 
yet uncombined, and can, therefore, be actuated 
in antagonism to each other, through the fallible 
human agent who works them, and thus permit 
of disaster. Many methods, more or less 
succeseful, had been devised to overcome this 
great defect in railway working, but in order to 
effect a thoroughly safe and correct combination 
of the diverse elements, viz., the train, and the 
electric and out-door signals and the pointeman, 


| 4. All waste-pipes and overflow-pipes of cisterns shall 
| terminate in the open air, and be cut off from all direct 
| communication with drains, 

| 5. Great attention shall be paid to insuring through 
| ventilation in all rooms. Rooms so high that their ceil- 
| ings shall be more than 2 ft. above the top of the windows, 
corridors, staircases, and other open spaces shall be 
specially ventilated so as to prevent the accumulation of 
stagnant air. 

6, All main drains should, where practicable, be formed 
outside the building. In the event of its being necessary 
to carry @ main drain underoeath a building, it must be 
trapped immediately outside the main wall, and a venti- 
oor must be carried from that point to the highest 
part of the roof, as under Rule 2, 








| THE PHOSPHATES IN WHEAT AND 
FLOUR. 


| ATTENTION is being once more drawn to the 
| impoverished condition of the finest end whitest 
| floar, and to the superior nutritious power of 
“whole” or “entire’’ meal. These views have, 
for many years, received the warmest support 
and advocacy from the highest chemical and 
physiological authorities. Bat, notwithstanding 
these recommendations, the general public make 
only the most sparing use of whole meal bread, 
while the entire meal is, we believe, almost un- 
usable for all other purposes. We have, there- 
fore, no hesitation in recommending to the atten- 
tion of our readers a process which has recently 
come under our notice, both theoretically and 
practieally, and which presents two conspicuous 
advantages. It consists in restoring to the fine 
white flower, which the public so universally 
demand, those very important nutritious consti- 
tuents,—the phosphates. Three-fourths of these 
salts contained in the wheat grain are rejected 
with the bran in the ordinary milling pro- 
cesses, yet they enter largely into the composi- 
tion of the blood, brain, &c., while phosphate of 
lime forms eighty per cent. of the bony frame. 
The second advantage of this flour is that the 
phosphates are restored in such a form that the 
flour is “‘self-raising.”” Hence, for those who 
prefer the flavour of unfermented bread, yeast, 
&o., can be dispensed with, and the entire nutri- 
ment of the flour retained; while the pastry, 
cakes, and puddings, made with the flower are 
exceptionally light and digestible, and an 
economy is effected in butter, eggs, lard, and 
similar adjancts. 

An interesting pamphlet on this subject, which 
is issued by Messrs. McDougall Bros., of 10, 
Mark-lane, informs us that the process is the 
joint invention of Mr. McDougall, well known in 
connexion with disinfectant preparations, aud 
Professor Horsford, an equally well-known 
American chemist. 





NEW MARKETS, ST. HELIER’S. 


EXTENsive new markets are about to be built 
at St. Helier’s, Jersey, on the site of the present 
Meat Markets, the old building and stalls of 
which are about to be swept away. Tem 
stalls have been erected for the butchers in the 
Vegetable Markets, St. Helier’s, and the con- 
tracts for the new markets have been let :— 
Masons’ and excavators’ work to Messrs. Fallaize 
& Tostevin, of Jersey; ironwork and painting 
to Mr. Dyson, of Elland, Yorkshire; carpenter’s 
and joiner’s work, plumber’s and glazier’s work, 
slater’sand plasterer’s work, and cement flooring, 
to Mr. David Nichols, of Leeds; and the roof 
is to be executed on Helliwell’s patent system, 
of Brighouse, Yorksbire. 

The total amount of the contracts is about 
12,0001. 





—————— 
WATER SUPPLY FOR COLLIERY 
VILLAGES, 


Tue Hexham Union Rural Sanitar ‘ 
is now considering the question of : a 
supply of water for a large section of itg 2 
trict, including Prudhoe, West Wylam, Mickley, 
and other villages. Plans and report haye — 
received from Mr. John §. Hodgson, ¢ E 
Hexham, showing the total etimated cost of 2 
gravitation scheme by which water can be sup. 
plied from Minsteracres to a total popalation af 
5,000, to be 11,2161. This scheme involves 
total length of 12} miles of piping, of which 
twelve miles would be cast-iron pressure maing 
A separate scheme having been suggested for 
the supply of Prudhoe village independent] 
the estimated cost of this project is stated ic 
be 1,5881. The source in this instance would 
consist of two springs at a sufficient altitude 
The want of water in the district is becoming 
urgent, owing chiefly to the drainage operations 
of the extensive coal workings. 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN INDIA, 


An inhabitant of Bombay thus writes to us:— 
“TI take the liberty of forwarding to you 9 
Bombay paper containing a criticiem on one of 
our Bombay buildings in particolar. The sub- 
ject of architecture in India is one that is po; 
sufficiently thought of at home, although we 
are crowded yearly by engineers from England, 
both in the Public Works Department and rail. 
ways, a8 well as a few private men who are the 
minority ; and, as I need not tell you, more than 
merely outward design is needful in a building, 
This fearful overdone Gothic architecture in our 
Bombay buildings should be a warning to all 
architects; the unsuitableness of such a style 
for India is apparent to all who study the 
question. Mr. Stevens was the architect forthe 
Sailors’ Home,—the building in question. He 
is in the Public Works Department.” 

The paper sent (the Bom>ay Review) contains 
part of a correspondence criticising the arrange- 
ments and architecture of the Sailors’ Home in 
that city. The critic, after commenting on 
various poiats of a reply which had teen given 
to previous strictures, says :— 

“The building in question looks handsome; but s 
sailors’ home needs to be something more than what an 
ornamental sugar-top is to a bride-cake, Au architect 
is no architect if he cannot utilise his space and still have 
ornament,—beauty without common sense ts only skin 
deep. It is not likely that Jack will complain to his 
superiors, and he is not competent to articulate on arehitec- 
tural and financial waste. Bat I have no doubt he feels 
rebellious at being hemmed in on all sides by spike 
railings, s0 as to make him feel as if he were in a prison, 
and not ina ‘home.’ In conclasion, to go back to the 
point, let it be asked whether or not a building costing 
2} lakhs of rupees should not have been @ complete 
building ? Mad it been turned into a hospital, as was once 
proposed, it would have simply been a specics of missp- 
propriation to have used the public contributions (by sub 
scription and afancy bazaar), for the purpose of putting 
in stairs, floors, windows, and a roof, into a building that 
had already cost over2 lakhs of rupees. It does seem alittle 
ridiculous that astructure costing so muca, and with walls 
sufficiently strong to keep out a bombarding enemy, should 
seldom have more than eight or ten sailors in it. Happy 
Thought! These uselessly thick walls must bave added to 
the cost ; but it is so easy to play ducks and drabes with 
public money. ‘ , 

P.S.—Isit too late to overhaul the design of the new ra'- 
way-station? That also abounds with turrets, and greater 
and lesser domes and minarets, overdone altogether. His 
Excellency the Governor should step in and curtail what 
may be found unnecessary and inappropriate, not to s4y 
anything that will be waste of money.” 

The editor of the Review adds :—‘ We are 
sorry if these criticisms of our architectursl 
correspondent have caused undue sonynn” 
those concerned ; but it must be remember r 
that this is an important public question, 
increasiagly so in India, With the — 
distressing spectacle of the New High se 
before us, we are bound to lose no suite “ 
opportunity of drawing public attention o 
architectural experiments unsuited to tins 
climate aod the purpose for which bail re 
are intended. Above all, there is in this matte 
one popular fallacy which needs to be — 
out, namely, that when the architect hat 
duced a handsome elevation and designe ° 
outward form of a building, his work is = g be 
as done. Fitness, proportion, and, if t a 
funds to spare, beauty, also, we er ties in 
but the final test of an architect’s skil ns 0 
the adaptation of inner arrangements te pe 
purposes of a building, and with these, } bis 
ward presentment must harmonise. oe 
essential condition be wanting, towers, ; 


, f 
and pinnacles are bat a vain show, avd night 





there be added ‘storied windows richly A 
these will not make an architect of the 
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f an incongruous building in which usefalness 
poly have been sacrificed to outward 


effect.” 








SOUTH NORWOOD DRAINAGE. 


For a number of years past the sewage of 
South Norwood has been utilised upon » sewage 
farm of 60 acres of clay land located in the 
parish of Beckenbam. The lease of the larger 
portion of the land have expired, and as the 
leases of the remaining portion will shortly 
terminate, and the district is increasing at a 
rapid rate, some permanent provision is neces- 
sary for dealing with the sewage. In order 
to determine what was best to be done, the 
Croydon Local Board, who are the Sanitary 
Authority of the district, in Jane last, invited 
Messrs. Bailey Denton & Co., Mr. E. Eachus, 
Mr. Baldwin Latham, and Mr. Lundie, to submit 
schemes for disposing of the sewage of the 
district. 

After carefal investigation, by various com- 
mittees, of the schemes submitted, the Local 
Board, on Friday, the 29th ult., determined to 
adopt the scheme prepared by Mr. Baldwin 
Latham, C.E., which consists of a gravita- 
tion outfall sewer conveying the sewage from 
Norwood on to the sewage farm at Beddington, 
and the liftiag the sewage from the small area 
which cannot be dealt with by gravitation, into 
the gravitation outfall sewer, by means of a 
pair of gas-engines, the estimated cost of the 
undertaking being 26,0001. The Croydon Local 
Board have recently acquired the freehold of 
the sewage farm at Beddington, where they 
have upwards of 500 acres of land capable of 
dealing, by filtration, with the sewage of 500 
people to the acre. The population of the dis- 
trict of the Croydon Local Board is estimated 
at the present time at about 70,000, so that they 
have large margin provided at Beddington for 
dealing with the future sewage of the district. 











THE DANGER OF PLASTER CEILINGS. 


80 long, it might have held longer if the remain- 
ing key was sound. To ascertain this, the dust 
was brushed away with a light hair-brash, and 
with it came much of the key which had 
perished, and on further examination it appeared 
that nearly half of the key had gone, and that 
from twelve to fifteen tons of the plaster ceiling 
had no apparent support. 

The plaster which fell was under the centre 
of one of the trusses, but the laths were, with 
few exceptions, left behind, and no key was 
visible above them. 

I had, therefore, no hesitation in condemning 
the whole ceiling as most dangerous, and that 
the first fall was in all probability the precursor 
of many more, which the vibration of the 
moving multitudes who thronged the church 
might at any moment bring down upon the 
heads of the people. 

On removing the ceiling to put a new one of 
canvas and paper for temporary continuance, 
my judgment was confirmed in a remarkable 
manner, for it came down in large pieces with 
little or no trouble on the workmen’s part except 
where, at some distant time, it had been slung 
up to bearers laid upon the ceiling-joists by iron 
rods, ;\; in. diameter, passed up through the 
plaster from below, a piece of thin metal about 
6 in. long by 1 in. wide being secured to the 
lower end, and a nut being fixed to the screw 
end of the upper part of the rod, by which 
means the bagging ceiling had been held up 
when it was ready to fall from want of 
key. The fine coat had been scraped away to 
admit the metal and finished flush, go that no 
indication of the presence of these ingenious 
suspenders was visible from below. 

I think these facts are sufficiently alarming 
to be a warning to others, and to cause the 
investigation of similar ceilings to be made by 
competent persons in the interest of the public. 

Epwarp C. Rosins. 








THE SCULPTURE ON BLACKFRIARS 
BRIDGE. 


Sis,—I¢ would appear that the proposed 





Siz,—In your valuable article in last week's 
Builder, on ‘A Sanitary Aspect of Construc- 
tion,’ you speak with some force on the disad- 
vantages of heavy ornamental plaster ceilings, 
and I feel it to be a duty to draw the atten- 
tion of your readers to the risks which are 
often ran by individuals and the public gene- 
rally, to obtain them. 

Having been called in to advise in the case of | 
Bedford Chapel, I have had the opportunity | 
of making a critical examination of one of the 
last-century ornamental flat ceilings, which 
were so common prior to the introduction of 
open timber roofs in church and chapel con- 
struction, and during the prevalence of classic 
taste in architecture. I am quite at a loss to 
imagine how the ceiling at Bedford Chapel | 
lasted so long, and I cannot but think that 
many other ceilings must be in an equally dan- 
gerous condition. The facts are these :— 

The general thickness of the plaster was just 
upon 2 in., and the well-designed floriated orna- 
mentation was worked on this base with the 
setting coat, and was not otherwise sustained 
than by the cohesiveness of the material, except 
that in places where cherub faces, or heavy 
mouldings were run, some nails were introduced 
into the body of the plaster, but no bracketing 
of any sort existed, and the whole weight of the 
ceiling, viz., about twenty-five tons (each square 
yard weighing over a hundredweight), was sus- 
tained by the plaster key which was squeezed 
through the laths. The laths were single laths, 
very thin, the ends lapping each other, and 
being secured by one nail. 

The roof is sustained by double queen-post 
trusses, very well designed, and in good condi. 
tion, situated 10 ft. apart; the tie-beams are 
12 in. by 9 in. between which 8 in. by 6 in. 
binders are fixed 6ft. apart. The ceiling-joists, 
3 iv. wide and 12 in, apart, come between the 
binders, the under side of the tie-beams, the 
binders, and the ceiling-joists being all flush 
with one another. The laths were secured by 
cast nails, about j in., but never more than } iv. 
entered the beams to which they were attached. 
But no fillets intervened to keep the laths a 
little free of the timbers, so that the laths were 
laid flat against the under-side of the beams, 
thus reducing the area by at least one-fifth, over 


decoration of Blackfriars Bridge is of a magni- 
tude and of an importance unfortunately of rare 
eccurrence in this country, both as regards 
ecale and remuneration, for the groups must 
necessarily be colossal, and their cost thousands. 
It is an opportunity of a kind which ought to 
occur oftener in a great country, and in a city 
the greatest commercial centre in the world. 
The means for obtaining an artist equal to the 
occasion ought not to be a matter of difficulty. 
As euch an opportunity,—to the shame of these 
realms,—seldom does occur, it would, perhaps, 
be ungracious to too severely criticise the pro- 
ceedings of acommittee uninitiated in suchaffairs, 
or to overhaul and pull to pieces their naive 
advertisement, in which they have attempted to 


‘enumerate every mode of drawing, some of 


which no artist would ever think of availing 
himself of in such a competition. 

The most hopeful feature in the advertise- 
ment is the announcement that the President of 
the Royal Academy has consented to guide the 
committee in the selection of an artist; that is, 
if, after selecting so competent a guide, they will 
be guided. The time has, perhaps, come for the 
whole profession to repudiate the decisions of 
non-profeasional committees ‘in such competi- 
tions. The writer would be content to accept 
Sir Frederick’s decision in the matter without 
any intervention on the part of the committee. 
But were a frequency of such competitions 
imminent, it would not be wise to tax, in every 
case, the kind offices of one competent judge. 
It would, therefore, be well at this juncture to 
advocate the institution of a professional com- 
mittee of taste, whose function it should be 
either to adjudicate in all art competitions, or to 
select artists for employment on public works. 
It would be an institution far preferable to that 
sometimes proposed, viz., a dilettante Minister 
of the Fine Arts, who would only afflict the 
metropolis with evidences of his individual art- 
whims. It would, in reality, be a Ministry of 
the Fine Arts without the drawback of that so 
frequently proposed. Each member of such a 
committee ought, of course, to be selected for 
his freedom from bias, for his catholicity of jadg- 
ment; or it might again happen, as it often has 
in art competitions, that even professional 


which it was possible to secure a key for the | judges, having some decided bias, have selected 
plaster, and consequently about five tod of the a designs which would beat perpetuate their 


weight was unsupported by an 





own vagaries, setting aside the most suitable 


Ts y key. 
This was alarming enough, but Larnig hung | and best calculated to elevate art. 





There is yet another matter in which the 
uninitiated are liable to be led astray. It has 
been possible for men of ingenious tact, and 
without having the slightest claim to be con- 
sidered artists, to pass themselves off, by means 
of hired labour, for sculptors. With a profes- 
sionel committee, sach deceits would be useless. 

W. Cave Tuomas, 








THE MATERIALS OF THE FLOORS AT 
BRADING. 


Sir, — A visit to the recently - unearthed 
Roman villa at Brading suggests numerous 
questions, of much interest to persons at all 
versed in building matters. 

The tesserx composing the chief pavement 
are very thin, barely 4 in., which would suggest 
that they must have been well laid on a prepared 
and hard cement floor, and cement run in 
between them. But this does not appear to 
have been the case, for within 1 in. from the 
surface of the tile is the soil of the country ; 
and the cement, now quite white, and with all 
the nature gone, appears to have been the com- 
mon white chalk lime of the district. 

But this same lime mortar must at the time 
of its use,—at the very least fourteen or fifteen 
centuries since,—have been very good, and set 
very hard, for close by this principal hall, 
wherein the most perfect pavement lies, is 
the heating chamber for the whole house, and 
in which stand a number of small columns to 
support the arched or groined floor, covering 
the flues or fire; and they are constructed 
alternately of about 3 in. of concrete mortar 
(now crumbling) to one 1-in. red tile. As at 
present, they could not possibly carry the weight 
of the floor, which must have been great, 
judging by the arched stones of which it was 
constructed. 

And again, the shaped stones used as roof- 
tiles are from Purbeck, where in the immediate 
neighbourhood are concrete remains, wherein the 
cement from the local cement-stone is as hard 
as the shingle that is held together by it, and 
we may fairly conclude that this would come 
under the notice of the builders of this villa, 
who must have considered the chalk cement 
which they made at Brading superior, at that 
time, to the cement of the blue lias near Par- 
beck ; for obviously no consideration of expenses 
nor trouble has weighed in the construction of 
these buildings. 

Thas the cement which was presumably the 
strongest at the period of these villas being 
erected, has proved the least durable when ex- 
posed to the test of time. And how far is this 
to hold with regard to the artificial hydraulic 
limes, having chalk lime as their basis, which 
the past thirty or forty years have brought into 
such very extensive use, in very important 
works ? 

It appeared to me something of a pazzle, how 
the tesserx were formed, so remarkably uniform 
in size, and out of varying stones of widely- 
varying density. Blake’s stone-crusher was 
probably unknown and undreamt of in the 
fourth century, and the use of only such appli- 
ances as we are aware of, or can fancy, as being 
within the reach of quarriers of those days 
appears scarcely sufficient for producing such 
good resulta. If “Flint Jack” were living he 
might throw some light on the matter. An 
archwological friend,—one of the committee 
of the archzological society which has these re- 
mains in charge,—suggests the splittiog-up of 
the stone into lengths, which were then cross-cut 
into tesserz, similarly to the method adopted in 
the modern and beautiful Italian glass mosaics. 
This would not apply all round, however, for we 
cannot conceive flint, or, at all events, “ chert,” 

ing thus treated. ; 
se some of the readers of the Builder 


h light on these questions. 
singel FELpsPAg, 








Stratford. —St. John’s Church, Stratford, 
which has been closed for some weeks, for re 
pairs, was re-opened on the 3rd ult. The walls 
have been cleaned and re-coloured in neutral tint. 
The windows have been filled with stained glass 
of different colours, and the old system of gas- 
lighting has been superseded by coron# sus- 
pended from the crown of the arches. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. T. Norton 
& Sons. The repairs to the tower, which are 
not yet completed, aro being carried out by 
Mr. J. Morter. 
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PIOUS (?) FRAUDS. 


Sin,—In wandering round the world, by 
making use of somethirg more than our eyes, 
we constantly stumble upon, and are mentally 
hurt by, examples of shams which are some- 
thing more than may be understood by the term 
“ pious frauds.” I could mention several, but will 
content myself with one. 

Last week, wandering into our grand old 
church dedicated to St. Panl, Peter, and 
Swithin, in the historic city of Winchester, the 
feeling came uppermost that whatever might 
be the “ professional” opinion as to the sppro- 
priateness of the Gothic or the Classic form for 
church architecture, there is always something 
inexpressibly soothing to the mird in passing 
from the bustling world ontside into the cool, 
solemn, and generally beautiful interiors of our 
Gothic cathedrals; a spare hour is never lost in 
wandering around and about them, and on this 
particular occasion an intelligent verger incited 
a desire to wander over it. Up a corkscrew 
staircase to the gallery below the clearstory, 
from which fellow mortals in the nave below 
looked like wandering bottle-stoppers, up again 
to the leads, and into the space between the ex- 
ternal leaden roof and the stone vaulting, where 
it ig a sight to see the great tie-beams, one of 
which spans the entire width, probably 50 ft. or 
more without a splice, all cut many a year ago 
from giant trees in the New Forest, before the 
railway !ent a helping hand, and when the roads 
were simply shocking; into the lantern-tower 
which, with its thirty-two richly-carved Norman 
headed windows, has been turned into a belfry, 
and then again over the choir with its great stone 
r—. Holloa! Am I awake or dreaming? 
Has the fiery glass of sherry at the pastrycook’s 
disagreed with me? No! it is all right. “Be 
careful how you tread, sir,” pipes out the thin 
voice of the elderly guide, “that ain’t stone’’ 
nor plaster, but it is beautifally done in wood 
A certain mythical, happy, and easily-satisfied 
gentleman, named Toots, would have overcome 
the sensation this “pious fraud” had evoked, 
by a remark the public may endorse, “It’s of no 
consequence whatever”; but sitting beneath 
the great patched window of many but har- 
monious colours, gazing along the glorious vista 
of the nave, listening to the swelling anthem, 
the eye will surely hereafter rest upon a shady 
Fpot upon the arched and gilded ro f, where 
Heaven's light should flood the choir and God's 


service instead of being clean shut out, and the 
lantern darkened with a wooden lie. 
Witt Watcn. 





LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 
Si1z,—Referring to the remarks in Jast week's 


Builder, on the London Water Supply, mention | 


is made of supplies from the chalk. 

From beds of chalk, intermingled with gravel 
and sand, about sixteen miles from London, in 
the parish of Stone, Kent, there is an enormous 
quantity of water. It may be seen rising out 
of the ground and running in streams to the 
Thames, on the estate of the Stone Court Chalk 


Company, situate a short disrance from Dart- | 


ford. It has been computed that 14,000.000 
gallons ran through this ground daily,— waste, 
into the river. This water has been pronounced 
to be pure and excellent. 

This quantity would greatly augment the 
present supplies for the south-eastern district 
of London, and could be utilised at no very 
extravagant outlay. J. M. B.” 





HARD WATER. 


S1x,—Can you or any of your numerous correspondents 
tell me how to make my spring-water less hard and corrod- 
ing? I have a circulating boiler by which hot water is 
conveyed to the top of the house; but the water is not 
only comparatively useless for cooking or washing pur- 
poe butis a constant expense. The taps are invariably 
eaking, the pipes are continually choking with a hard 
rocky substance, and the boiler, in fpite of @ periodical 
cleaning, burns out on account of the same rocking. Can 
anything be done to improve the water without discolour- 
ing or spoiling itfur any purposes? The water is pumped 
into @ large slate cistern at the top of the house, and this 
cistern fills the supply cistern for the boiler by means of a 
ball-tap. I shall be very grateful for any snggestions, 

F. Meape Kiya, 

*,* Inquire wl 20 p ‘ 
process, q aat could be done by the Porter-Clark 





Mr. J. F. Newton, of George-street, West- 
minster, has been selected from amoDgst various 
candidates for the post of architect and surveyor 


to the Incorporated Society of Licensed Vic. 
tuallers. 


A NORMAN KEEP. 


Mr. J. H. Parker has drawn attention in the 
Times to what is called St. Leonard’s Tower, at 
Malling, in Kent, and which he pronounces to 
be the earlieat Norman keep in existence, and 
in all probability “the earliest that ever was 
| built, the construction of the walls being of 
learlier character than any Norman keep in 

Normandy iteelf or in Britain.” The manor on 
which it stands was given by William the Con- 
queror to one of his Norman followers, Gandalfus 
or Gondulph; be found himeelf placed in the 
position of a settler in a hostile country, the 
king of which had given him a donation of a 
large tract of land, but he must get possession 
of it in the best way he could. His first object 
was naturally to secure an abode for himself, in 
which, with a small band of followers, he could 
be safe against any number of assailants. He was 
a brave man and a clever man, and an architect, 
and, not daunted by the danger of his position, 
he saw how he could secure this object. This 
was by building a house on an entirely new plan; 
the walls were built of rubble-stone, found on 
the spot or near at hand; the lower part was 
built solid, so that no battering-ram could have 
“any effect upon it, and the doorway was 10 ft. 
from the ground, with a short ladder, which could 
be easily drawn up. This was exactly such a 
house as was wanted by all the Norman settlers 
in Britain ; it was very soon copied in all direc- 
| tions. The fame of Gundalph spread far and wide, 
and a few years afterwards he was employed by 
' the Conqueror to build the Tower of London, a 
Normans keep on the same principle, only on a 
mach larger scale, and bailt of good ashlar 
masonry, instead of rubble. Mr. Parker 
gues on to say, “the popular notion that 





| from Normandy, as things well known and long 


I.B.A., D ee 
F.R.1.B.A., Dr. Laader Brunton, Dr. Fer; 
others. rm orrier, and 
The Chairman said he recogn 
an association as that proposed the fulfilment 
of a great want in respect to house Sanitation 
The richer classes undoubtedly had facititics 1, 
rendering their houses healthy which were on 
possessed by those beneath them; but any 
was, on the part of the great mass of the 
public, a general want of faith in sanitary 
science and sanitary law. He believed, how. 
ever, that the idea was growing that improved 
sanitation meant additional value to life, ang 
certainly an increase of the domestic comfort 
and well-being of the people. 
After @ discussion, in which Mr. Edgecombe 
Venning, F.R.C.S.; Mr. Chatfeild Clarke 
F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. Edwin Chadwick, O.B.; Dr 
Longstaff, and Professor Corfield took part, the 
following resolution was unanimously passed .— 
“That we cordially approve the formation of the Sani- 
tary Assurance Association ; that Professor de Chaumont 
F.R.S.; Professor Hayter Lewis, F.R.I.B.A.; Mr 
Rutherfard; Professor W. H. Corfield, M.D.: My 
George Aitchison, F.R.I.B.A.: and Mr. Mark H. Judge. 
be appointed a Provisional Council, with Professor Cortield 
as chief sanitary cfficer, and Mr. Judge as surveyor pro 
tem. ; and that they be requested to organise the Associs. 


tion on the basis of the prospectus which had been issued 
and to report to a future meeting.” ‘ 


ised in Buc 








THE RIGHT OF SUPPORT FROM 
ADJOINING HOUSES. 
WOOD Vv. GILBERT. 

Tue plaintiff in this case (Common Plea 
Division, before Lord Coleridge and Justices 
Lindley and Lopes) had kept a coffee and eating 
house in the neighbourhood of Oxford-street, 
and the defendant had an adjoining house. Both 





houses were upon the estate of the Dake of 


the Normans brought their keeps with them Portland, and they were about 100 years old 
'The defendant pulled down his house, leaving 
|in use there, is entirely a delusion”; and states | the party-wall between the two, however, stand. 


| that M. de Caumont, the leader of the Archao- ‘ing. He shored this wall up, bot it gave way 


logical Society of Normandy, and others, madea |and came down. The plaintiff claimed damages 


tour to the sites of all the castles of the Norman | 


barons who had gone over to England with 
William the Conqueror. Their object was to 
ascertain the character of the construction of 
stone walls of the first half of the eleventh cen- 
tury as distinguisbed from that of a later period. 
“ To their amazement and annoyance they found 
no masonry of that period in any one of them. 
Magnificent earthworks, enormous fosew or 
trenches, and lofty earthen monnds, were found 
everywhere; the additional defences had been 
wooden palisades only and no stone walls.” Mr. 
Parker adds that when he showed M. de Caumont 
a careful engraving of St. Leovard’s Tower, De 
Caumont acknowledged at once that this con- 
strection was of earlier character than any keep 
in Normandy. 

This statement puzzles us considerably. In 
hot youth we tramped Normandy (had some 
pleasantinterviews,by the way,with the venerable 
De Canmont), and have very distinct recollec- 
tions of the castle at Falaise, visited more than 
once. We have before us nowarough sketch made 
at that time of the stone-room, in that stone 
_ castle, in which William, the so-called Conqueror, 
was born ; and can see with the mind’s eye the 
printed statement of the fact hanging on the 
wall. From the window of an adjoining room it 
| Was, as every one is told, that Robert, William’s 
| father, saw Arlette, the tanner’s daughter, after- 
_ wards William’s mother. Well, all this, of course, 

happened years before the followers of the Con- 
|queror began to build keeps in England. Mr. 
| Parker knows all about this as well as we do, or 
| better, and we will not venture to say he has 
|made a mistake, but we shall be very glad to 
| have a little explanation, and to know if we are 
hevceforth to pronounce Falaise fallacy. 





A SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 

A MEETING was held on Monday, November 
let, at the Langham Hotel, to consider the 
desirability of forming a Sanitary Assurance 
Association “for the purpose of securing to its 
members at a minimum cost those advantages 
which the progress of Sanitary Science has 
made available.” The chair was taken by 
Sir Joseph Fayrer, K.C.8.1., and the proceedings 
were opened by Mr. Mark H. Judge, who said 
that this was an attempt to bring medical men 
and architects together on the great question of 
house ventilation. Letters strovgly approving 
the formation of the association were read from 
Dr. Andrew Clark, Mr. Spottiswoode, president 





Royal Society, Dr. Playfair, Mr. Arthur Cates, 


for the loss which he had thus sustained, and at 
the trial before Lord Coleridge the jury found 
that the plaintiff's honse came down in conse- 
quence of being deprived of the support of the 
defendant’s house, and that there was negli- 
gence in the way in which the defendart had 
taken down the house. Upon this finding the 
verdict was for the plaintiff for 545/. 

Mr. Talfourd Salter, Q.C., now moved for a 
rule to enter judgment for the defendant, con. 
tending that the plaintiff had no right to lateral 
support from the three walls of the defendant's 
house, which were taken down. It was also 
contended that the verdict was against the 
weight of evidence, and that, in fact, the wall 
probably came down in consequence of the 
lower part of the wall having been burnt 
powder upon the plaintiff's own side of it by ss 
oven which had been there. 

Mr. Justice Lindley said that these houses 
were probably originally so constructed that one 
could not stand without the other, and therefore 
there was no ground for saying that the plain- 
tiff had no right to lateral support from the 
defendant’s house. He also thought that the 
verdict was not against the weight of the 
evidence. 

Rule refused. 





CASES UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
MORTAR. 


Ar Wandsworth, Mr. John Synnett, a builder, ¥™ 
summoned by Mr. Woodward, district surveyor, for oye | 
mortar composed of earthy matter in the building © 
houses in Kollo-street, Battersea Park-road. The oom 
plainant said that after receiving notice of the building . 
the houses, he inspected the mortar, and found an — 
of sand. He wrote a letter to the defendant giving - 
notice that the mortar must not be made with eart 
matter. He inspected the morter again, and found it _ 
bad, no alteration having been made, In cross-exaulll: 
tion, the witness said there ~—_ time in the mortar, bat! 
contained a jar rtion of earthy matter. 

Mr. Heostm th 4 istrict surveyor of North Batterses, 

roduced samples of the mortar which he hed taken aps . 
Pafdings. He said he had dried one sample, which he 
contained one portion of lime, and the remainder ea ho 
matter and grit. Better mortar was used outside . pd 
pointing of the walls, but the mortar used inside n# 
any sand in it. 

Other evidence was given to the effect that proper 
mortar should contain two-thirds of sand and one 
lime, : , tia 

Mr. Haynes, who defended, said the witnesses pve 
mistaken.” He should be able to show that yen 
need contained half lime and half grit end an 


A witness for the defence said road grit was 
ual to sharp sand. 
Mr. Paget said it was shown by the defence —S 
mortar used was composed of mad, He imposed ® 
of 3., with 22, coste, 


quite 
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THE RIGHT TO WORK OVERTIME. 


Ar Marlborongh-street, Mr, Mansfield has given judg- 
ment in @ case, Squires, # journeyman painter and house- 
decorator. against Mr, Pontis, @ house-decorator,of Euston- 
road, Mr. Mansfield said the question was whether a 
workman who was sent by his employer to work in the 
country was entitled to work overtime, and be paid for so 
doing, as of right, The question narrowed itself down to a 
yoint of law—namely, whether @ custom had been esta- 
blished in favour ofthe complainant’s claim. Tn his opinion, 
no custom had been established sufficient in } wren of law. 
It appeared that the gentleman for whom t work was 
done objected to the men working overtime, and he 
(Mr. Mansfield) regarded the employer as a middleman 
hetween the customer on the one hand and the workmen 
on the other, As it was clear Mr. Pontis could not have 
charged his customer with the overtime, and the men 
could not look to Mr. Pontis, as their employer, for it, he 
dismissed the summons; but, as he considered it a very 
fair question to have been discussed, he should not give 
any costs against the complainant, 

Mr, Lewis asked to have an appeal, 

Mr. Mansfield asked whether the proper course would 

not be for Mr. Lewis to ask him to state a case for the 
opinion of the Court? 
A long and technical argument ensued, and Mr. Mans- 
field said, instead of dismissing the summons, he would 
adjourn the case for a fortnieht to enable Mr, Lewis to 
consider what course he would pursue, 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Southport.—On the 14th ult. the Bishop of 
Liverpool consecrated the chancel and transept 
of All Saints’ Church, Charchtown, Southport. 
Originally the church was erected as a chapel 
of ease to St. Cuthbert’s, the parish church for 
Churchtown, and was consecrated in May, 1877. 
The population of the district, however, in- 
creased so rapidly that it was ultimately deemed 
necessary to constitute All Saints a parish by 
itself, and to enlarge it to supply the required 
accommodation. The architects engaged in 
this work were Messrs, Garside & Johnson, of 
Lord-street, Southport. Previously to the addi- 
tion of the chancel and transept the chureh 
would seat 400 people, now 1,050 can be accom- 
modated. The total cost of the work is 5,000I. 

i'rant.—The parish church of Frant has been 
re-opened, after restoration. Externally the 
roof has been new leaded, and other repairs 
have been effected. In the interior the win- 
dows, with the exception of that over the 
Marquess of Abergavenny’s pew, and in the 
chancel, fresh glass has been put, which has 
lately been found in some lofts and stables in 
close proximity to the church. The glass is of 
English make, and is said to date from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries. The 
church has been redecorated from drawings by 
Mr. John O. Scott, architect, and the work has 
been carried out by Mr. Milner Allen, of Fulham- 
road, London. The church has been re-pewed 
by Mr. H. Bond, from special designs by Mr. 
Scott. 

Watford.—The new church of St. Matthew, 
South Watford, was consecrated on the 12th ult. 
by the Bishop of St. Alban’s. The building is 
104 ft. in length, and consists of a nave 67 ft. 
in length, in four bays, north and south aisles 
with western entrances, the tower and epire 
rising to a height of 120 ft., and placed at the 
north-west corner of the building. The chancel 
is of apsidal form, and is lighted by five win- 
dows. The architect is Mr. W. H. Syme, and 
Messrs. Waterman were the contractors. The 
new church will accommodate 500 persons. 

Stratjord-on-Avon.—The vicar of Stratford- 
on-Avon, in responding for “ The Clergy,” at a 
banquet given by the mayor of Stratford the 
other day, intimated that he was about to engage 
in the work of restoring the ancient parish church, 
for which work thousands of pounds would be 
required, 

Plaistow.—On the 16th ult. the memorial- 
stone of a new chancel for St. Mary’s Charch, 
Plaistow, Kent, was laid by Lady Scott, of Sun- 
dridge Park. The work of constructing the new 
chancel has been entrusted to Mr. J. C. Arpand, 
builder, of Bromley, and the contract price is 
1,7921. The architect is Mr. W. R. Mallett. 

Southburgh. — The charch of St. Andrew, 
Southburgh, was re-opened by the bishop of the 
diocese on the 7th ult. after restoration. Prior 
to the restoration, nothing but a heap of rubbish 
remained of the tower, which had fallen, appa- 
rently, from 100 to 150 years previously, the 
two bells, together with the solid oak frame- 


one n to remove at once the stone 
ery of the windows, and to rebuild the 
charch thronghont, with the exception of a 
small portion of the west wall, which had been 
made secure. The total cost of the work so far 
has amounted to little short of 4,0001. Of this 
maging sty who are the chief owners 

® sou, have contributed the ter x 
The rebuilding of the church “he — 
ried out on the old lines under the supervi- 
ston of the architect, Mr. J. A. Reeve, of 
London. The contractor was Mr. John Goss, of 
Shipdham. The objects of interest found during 
the restoration included a mural painting of 
St. Christopher bearing the infant Christ, on 
the north wall of the nave, aud another paint- 
ing on the norta side of’ the chancel, of which 
the design was not clear. 

Bradley. — St. Martin’s Church, Bradley, 
Bilston, was re-opened on the 26th ult., after 
restoration and renovation (rendered necessary 
by @ serious gas explosion in April last), ata 
cost of about 7501. The chancel windows, three 
in number, again represent the Nativity, 
Crucifixion, and Ascension, by the same artista 
(Messrs. Gardner, St. Helen’s, Lancashire). The 
chancel floor has been re-laid with tesselated 
tiles, by Messrs. Craven, Dunnill, & Co., and the 
| choir-stalls have been altered and improved by 
| Mr. Sansome, Bilston. The whole interior of 
|the church has been renovated and coloured. 
| The old organ has been replaced by a larger one, 
| purchased from St. Panl’s Church, Balsall 
| Heath, at a cost, including reconstruction, of 
| 2601. A series of slate tablets have been 
placed between the chancel windows. The 
tablets (the gift of Mr. Edward Pagh, of Wol- 
verhampton) contain the Twelve Command- 
ments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Apostles’ 
Creed, written in Old English characters, with 
illaminated capitals. 

Abbot's Bromley.—The chapel in connexion 
with St. Anne’s Middle-class School for Girls, 
Abbot's Bromley, which at present consists only 
of the choir, is to be enlarged, and the founda- 
tion-stone of the new buildings has been laid 
by the Hon. Mrs. Maclagan. The Provost 
(Canon Lowe) said that to complete the chapel 
1,5001. was wanted. 

Wynyard Park.—On the 3rd ult., the new 
private chapel at Wynyard Park, one of the 
seats of the Marquess of Londonderry, was 
opened by the Lord Bishop of the diocese. The 
chapel is built adjoining the Monamental-room, 
is 86 ft. in length by 24 ft. in width, and is 
described as being of the “ Roman-Corinthian 
style” of architecture, in keeping with the rest 
of the mansion. The plans have, however, not 
yet been carried out in their entirety, and many 
of the decorations remain to be added. The 
principal feature of the bnilding is the chancel 
arch, of various rich marbles. At the entrance 
to the chancel is a dwarf screen of red Devon- 





Mexican onyx being on the reverse side. This, 
as well as the organ, is the gift of the 
Marchioness. The chancel steps are of Derby- 
shire fossil marble; the paving throughout of 
Italian mosaic, in patterns designed by the 
architect (Mr. James Brooks), and executed by 
Minton, of Stoke-upon-Trent. The choir-stalle 
and benches are of oak, relieved by shafts and 
panels of walnat-wood. 

Bedford.—Holy Trinity Church, Bedford, has 
been re-opened, after redecoration. The pulpit has 
been cut down some 14 in. or 18 in., and the old 
panels removed, leaving the tracery only. The 
font has been removed and refixed near the south 
door. The whole of the works have been carried 
out under the direction and personal supervision 
of Mr. Jobn Day, architect. The painting and 
decorative works were carried out by Messrs. 
Clarke & Carling, of Bedford ; the gasfitting and 





re-lighting by Mesers. Kilpin & Billson, of Bed- 
ford ; paving, by Maw & Co., of Broseley, Salop ; 
the prayer-desk, lectern, and other woodwork, 
by Mr. John Hull, of Bedford. The cost will be 
something over 3001. 

Hungerford.—The parish church of Hunger- 
ford was re-opened on the 12th ult., after un- 
dergoing renovation. The old-fashioned pews 
have given place to open seats. New arcades, 
clearstory walls and windows, have been built, 





work which tupported them, having been first 
removed and placed under a thatched shed in 
the churchyard. The church itself was in a 
deplorable condition, and so insecure that when 
the old lead roof was removed the walls began 
to show signs of falling, in spite of every pre- 
caution having been taken to shore them up 


the latter being filled with foreign glass. The 
vew gas-fittings and iron-work on doors are by 
Mr. ©. Leaver, of Maidenhead. The vestry 
fittings have been supplied by Mr. Fruen. A 
new organ has been erected by the well-known 
makers Messrs. Forster & Andrews, of Hall, at 


& Stallwood, architects, of Reading, Messrs. 
Wooldridge & Son, of Hangerford, being the 
contractors. The total estimated expenditure, 
including the cost of the organ, is 2,9171. 

Dorchester.— The restored chancel of the 
parish church of Piddletrenthide, near here, has 
been formally reopened; Mr. Ewan Christian, 
of London, is the architect for the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. The work of restoring the 
church has been in process off and on for 
twenty-seven years. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Swanwick.—The memorial stones of a new 

Primitive Methodist Chapel at Swanwick, near 
Alfreton, Derbyshire, were laid on the 5th ult. 
The cost of the new building will be 7501. There 
will be accommodation for 300 persons. The 
architect is Mr. J. Wills, of Derby, and the con- 
tractors are Messrs. Brown & Simpkin, East- 
wood. 
Shifnal.—On Sept. 29th the new Wesleyan 
chapel which has been erected at Shifnal from 
designs by Mr. J. H. Fleeming, architect, Wol- 
verhampton, at a cost of about 3,0001., and 
giving accommodation for 350 sittings, was 
opened. The new building is Geometric Gothic 
in style. The walls are of red brick, relieved 
with Grinshill stone and red terra-cotta dressings, 
and the roof is covered with Broseley tiles. 
Internally the chapel is 62 ft. 6 in. long, by 38 ft. 
wide, and will accommodate 350 adults on the 
ground floor. An end gallery yet to be con- 
structed, over the entrance-lobbies, will give 
accommodation for 100 more. The building is 
roofed over in one span, the main front, facing 
New-street, consisting of a central gable, with 
a large tracery-headed window and moulded 
and gabled doorway. A stone turret, 80 ft. 
high, is placed on the western side of the main 
gable, set back from the gable to suit the 
inequality of the site. The side-walls are 
pierced with tracery-headed windows, divided 
by massive buttresses. The new bniiding is 
heated by hot air, the apparatas being supplied 
by Mr. Truswell, of Sheffield; the gasfittings 
are by Mr. Eaton, of Wolverhampton; and the 
general work has been carried out by Mr. Yates, 
builder, of Shifnal, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Fleeming. 

Carron (N.B.).—On the 2nd ult. the memorial- 





shire marble, inlaid with mosaics, penels of | 


‘stone of Carron United Presbyterian Church, 
| Falkirk, was laid. The proposed building is of 
| Early English design, and will, when completed, 
be seated to contain about 440 people in the 
| area, and 100 in the gallery. It is intended to 
| be heated by hot air. The entire cost is esti- 
|mated at 1,700/. The architect is Mr. James 
Boucher, Glasgow ; and the builders are Messrs. 
Taylor & M‘Fadyen. 

Nacton.—On the 6th ult. a new Congrega- 
tional Chapel, in connexion with Tacket-street 
| Chapel, Ipswich, was opened at Nacton, about 
| five miles from that town. The new chapel re- 
places one which has been in existence many 
years, and has cost about 400/. Mr. Coe, of 
Ipswich, has built the chapel, from designs by 
Mr. A. Conder, of London. Sittings are provided 
for 170 persons. 

Ipswich.—On the 7th ult. the memorial-stone 
of a new Wesleyan Chapel, in Alan-road, Ipswich, 
waslaid. Mr. Hubert is the architect, and Mr. 
A. Coe is the builder, the amount of the contract 
being 1,077!. The chapel will be of red brick, 
with white brick and stone dressings, and will 
provide sittings for 400 persons. — 

Welshpool.—A new Congregational Church 
has been opened at Welshpool. The architect 
of the building is Mr. H. Rider, of Welshpool. 

Birkenhead.—On the 12th ult. the memorial- 
stone of a new chapel, in connexion with the 
United Methodist Free Church, which is in 
course of erection in Clanghton-road, Birken- 
head, was laid by Mr. Arthur J. Williams. Mr. 
Edward Legge, of Birkenhead, is the contractor, 
and the architect is Mr. R. H. Roberts, of 
Everton. The building wil! accommodate about 
500 worshippers, and there will be large school- 
rooms and vestry underneath. The cost of the 
land has been about 500/., and that of the 
building will be upwards of 2 0001. 

Broxburn (N.B.).—The foundation-stone of a 





new United Presbyterian Charch, at Broxburn, 
has been laid with Masonic honours. The 
buildings have been designed by M. Hippolyte 
J. Blane, architect, Edinburgh, and consist of a 
charch of parallelogram plan, measuring about 
62 ft. by 30 ft., with a gallery at one end, afford- 





acost of 6101. The alterations and improve- 





with strong timber supports. It was, therefore, 


ments have been carried out by Messrs. Morris 


ing accommodation for upwards of 400 sitters ; 
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a ball capable of accommodating about 100 per- 
sons, a vestry, ladies’ waiting-room, and minor 
apartments. Externally the church presents ® 
gable-front to the main road, a gabled projection 
with pointed and richly-moulded arch forms the 
principal entrance, the main gable being pierced 
bya large wheel-window filled with cusped tracery, 
besides twin-pointed arched lights on each side 
of the deorway. On one side the gable is flanked 
by a tower and spire, the former containing the 
stair to the gallery. The accepted tender for 
the works amounts to about 3,0001., which in- 
cludes the erection of a manse. 

Conway. — The memorial-stones of a new 
English Wesleyan Chapel have been laid at 
Conway. The site is in Rosehill-street, in close 
proximity to the old parish church. The style 
is Gothic, the external materials used being 
freestone from the Bryncorarch quarries, with 
random-work. Accommodation wiil be provided 
for some 150 worshippers, but the schoolroom 18 
so constructed as to be opened ont to forma 
transept, to be utilised during the summer 
months, when there is a large influx of visitors. 
This will afford accommodation for another fifty. 
The approximate cost is about 1,0001 , and the 
contract is being carried out by Mesers. Hugh 
Thomas & Ellis Hughes, Mr. Fraser acting as 
clerk of the works. Mr. Curwen, jun., is the 
architect. 





Llansamlet.—The new Bethel Chapel here | 
was opened on the 9th inst. Its architect is | 
Mr. J. Thomas, of Mumbles, Swansea, and the | 
contract was given to Mr. R. Llewellyn, Birch. | 
grove, for 2,4001. The chapel has sitting 
accommodation for 900 people. It is heated by | 
Grundy’s patent apparatus, fitted under the’ 
superintendence of Mr. George Daviel. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—A new Congregational | 
Church, to accommodate 500 persons, is about 
to be commenced at Heaton, near Newcastle. | 
The church will, when completed, consist of a 
nave with double transepts, and there will be 
a small west-end gallery. At the east end | 
will be a school-room, class-room, vestry, with 
other conveniences. The materials to be used 
are stone with ashlar dressings and slated roofs. | 
It is in contemplation to eventually erect a tower 
and spire. Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, of New- 
castle, are the architects. 

Carnforth.— A new Congregational Church 
was opened at Carnforth on the 28th ult. The 
new structure seats 200 persons on the ground- 
floor, and a gallery is provided over the class- 
rooms on the south side. The mason-work 
has been executed by Mr. M‘Farlane, and the 
carpenter’s and joiner’s work by Mr. Grime, of 
Settle ; the remaining works have been executed 
by local tradesmen. The new structure is in 
the Gothic style, and has been designed and 
earried out under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Hetherington & Oliver, architects, Carlisle. 








STAINED GLA‘S. 


South Africa.—Messrs. Wailes & Strang, New- 
castle, since fitting up the Catholics Cathedral 
at Durban, Natal, with stained-glass windows, 
have been commissioned to provide windows 
for three more churches in South Africa, viz., 
Bloemfontein, Kimberley, and Pretoria. 

Dublin.—Four transept windows in Christ 
Church have recently been filled with stained 
glass, introducing figures of the four Evangelists. 
The windows have been executed by Heaton, 
Batler, & Bayne, of London, under the super- 
vision of Mr. J. Rawson Carrvll, architect, of 
Dablin. 

Plymouth.—As a memorial of the twenty-fifth 
year of the episcopate of the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, 
R.C. bishop of Plymouth, the window at the 
west end of the Catholic cathedral in that town 
has been filled with stained glass, illustrative of 
incidents in the life and work of St. Boniface. 
The window consiste of three large lights, each 
upwards of 23 ft. long, with tracery over. The 
middle light, which is the broadest of the 
three, contains in the centre a full-length figure 
of St. Boniface, vested in chasuble, mitre, maniple, 
and palliam, with crosier in the left hand, 
and in his right hand a sword, piercing a book. 
In the two side-lights and above and below the 
centre figure the story of the life and work of 
St. Boniface is told in @ series of fifteen designs 
in chronological order. At the extreme top of 
each light are the arms of the bishop and dio. 
cese per pale, in the middle the arms of 
Mayence, and on the right the arms of Ply. 
mouth. In the tracery above are large heads 
of figures representing St. Willibald, bishop ; 


St. Wiuibald, abbot; and Sta. Wallburga, nun, 
relatives and companions of the saint. The 
work has been entirely executed by Mesers. 
Fouracre & Watson. 

Docklow.—Docklow Church, near Leominster, 
just re-opened after restoration, contains a new 
stained-glass window, by Mr. W. Done, of Wyle 
Cop, Shrewsbury. The wiadow is in the chancel, 
and has three lights. The central compartment 
contains a representation of our Saviour on the 
Cross, and the side compartments contain the 
Virgin Mary and St. John in devotional atti- 
tudes. All the other windows in the church are 
filled with rolled cathedral leaded glass, by 
Mr. Done. 

Hungerford.—A three-light stained-glass win- 
dow has been placed in the parish church of 
Hungerford. The subject represented is the 
“Sermon on the Monant,” our Lord occupying 
the centre light, with figures of His disciples in 
the two side lights. The upper and lower parts 
of the lights are filled with architectural 
canopies. The window was designed and exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Heaton, Batler, & Bayne, of 
London. 

Wellingborough.—A stained-glass memorial 
window has recently been placed at the east 
end of the south aisle in the parish church of 
his native town, Wellingborough, by Mr. Henry 
Septimus Gill, of Tiverton, to the memory of his 
parents, whose remains are interred in the 
churchyard, jast under the window. It is a 
window of Perpendicular tracery with five 
lights, and the subject is our Saviour as the 
Good Shepherd, holding a Jamb in his arma, for 
the central figure; the other lights are occupied 
with figures of the four evangelists. The work 


| was done by Mr. Drake, of Exeter. 


Crawley, Sussez.—Mr. John Davies, of Wyle 
Cop, Shrewsbury, has just completed a series of 
stained-glass windows, intended to be placed in 
Crawley church, Sussex, which has recently 
been restored. The windows are for the aisle, 
and consist of thiiteen compartments, each one 
containing some Scriptural subject. They 
derive some additional interest from the fact 
that among the individuals commemorated by 
them is the late Mark Lemon. Not long ago 
Mr. Davies executed the stained glass for the 
chancel window in the same church. 








SCHOOL-BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Plymouth.—The new girls’ school, Wolsdon- 
street, is now occupied. The building, which is 
in the rear of the infants’ school erected a few 
years ago, is for 250 girls. It includes a central 
schoolroom, 70 ft. by 20 ft., with spacious class- 
rooms, lavatories, cloak, and retiring rooms in 
the east and west wings, forming altogether one 
ot the most complete suites of rooms for school 
purposes in the neighbourhood. The style is 
Early English. The walls are of tooled iime- 
stone with Portland stone dressings, and the 
roofs are all open-timbered. A dado of pitch- 
pine surrounds the rooms, and the fittings and 
furniture are generally of that material. Boyd’s 
hygiastic ventilating-slates are used throughout, 
and the lavatory and closet fittings are by 
Macfarlane. The entrance to the new school is 
under an arched gateway of wrought stone. Mr. 
Hine, of Plymouth, has been the architect, and 
Mr. Blowey, of Buckland Monachorum, the 
contractor. 

South Shields. — Two Board Schools for 
infants have recently been opened by the School 
Board. In each case, accommodation is pro- 
vided for 350 infants. It is intended shortly to 
erect boys’ and girls’ schools in extension of both 
these groups, and for which the preliminary 
arrangements have been made. The con- 
tractors were Mr. Robert Allison, of Whitburn, 
and Mr. John Grisdale, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, of Newcastle, were the 
architects. 








Bliscellanen. 


The Largest Vinery in the kingdom is being 
built by Mr. George Bashford, of St. Saviour’s, 
Jersey, the eminent grape-grower. It is to be 
1,100 fs. long and 30 ft. wide. It takes 
42,000 ft. of glass, and is to be glazed on 
Helliwell’s patent system of glazing withont 
putty. This vinery is to be heated with hot 
water, and will take 10,000 ft. of 4-in. pipes. 
It is intended for the production of early grapes 
for the London market. 
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Kensin - ¥ hfare—At thy 
gton Vestry a letter waa rect | 
Metropolitan Board of Works sancti pen the 
closing of the Kensington-road for ¢ nes the 
of repairing the carriageway, and wa 
the Board had heard with surprise and & that 
that part of that thoroughfare had doen 
entirely closed without the sanction of the 
baving been previously obtained, and that it; 
imperative on all futare occasions the — 
of the Board shall be obtained before ent” 
is closed. Mr. Campbell observed that there y 
extenuating circumstances. The vestry es 
wrote for permission, and received a reply ff 
the engineer to the Metropolitan Board x 
that the Board had adjourned, and he had 
authority to make any order. He (Mr. ao 
bell) thought that when a chairman of Boast 
was paid 2,000/. per annum out of the Tates 
some arrangement ought to be made to answer 
the communications of vestries. Mr. Freeman 
the member for Kensington at the Metropolitan 
Board, thought that the lees that was said about 
the matter the better. The engineer to the 
Metropolitan Board had authority to give per. 
mission for emall works, but he did not feel 
justified without the consent of the Board to 
give permission for the closing of the greg 
western thoroughfare. The matter dropped. 
South Kensington Museum.— The Directo: 
of this institution has just returned from a 
official visit to the museums, and to the Imperial 
and other collections at St. Petersburg ani 
Moscow, undertaken by desire of the Lori 
President of the Council, in order to ascertain 
what examples of gold and silversmiths’ wor 
in these collections might be reproduced, 
add tothe large number of fac-similes of ar 
treatures, both English and foreign, already 
existing at South Kensington. The Emperor of 
Russia ordered unreserved compliance with the 
request for permission to copy in electrotype 
from objects in the Imperial collections, and 
a selection was made of about 250 objects, 
ranging from goldsmiths’ work of early Greek 
art exhumed at Kertch, through Medizral 
times to English plate of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and pieces of French art 
of the period of Louis XV. Provincial museums 
and local art exbibitions are largely interested 
in the advance of this branch of the operations 
of the Museum, by which fac-similes scarcely 
distinguishable from the unattainable originals 
are either lent on loan, or may be purchased, 
at a very moderate cost, for permanent display. 
The Electric Light.—Among the electric 
light appliances now on view at the Glasgow 
Philosophical Society’s Exhibition at Barnbask, 
is a collection of exhibits by Mesers. R. E. 
Crompton & Co., including a number of Mr. 
Crompton’s regulating Jamps, which bave been 
adopted in many parts of the United Kingdom, 
in America, and on the Continent. On the 
same stand are shown instruments for meastr 
ing the electric current, as well as commuls 
tors, switches, resistance-coils, and other 
apparatus more interesting to the technical 
observer than to the general public. A com 
plete set of portable apparatus for supplying 
four large lights collectively st 24,000-candie 
power is placed at the end of the Drill Hall 
This set of apparatus is capable of lighting 
thoroughly and brilliantly a hall or railwsy 
station 400 ft. long by 150 ft. wide. It consisé 
of a six-horse-power portable steam-engité 
specially made for Messrs. Crompton & 0o, 
Gainsborough. After preliminary inquiry, th 
directors of the North British Railway baré 
resolved to adopt the electric light as the mess 
of illumination for their new station at Quee 
street, and within the last few days they as 
concluded a contract for the lighting of 
station on the Crompton system. 
Ventilation of Caius College, Cam 
bridge.—The patent self-acting air-pump yond 
lators of Messrs. Boyle & Son having 4 
recently applied to the chapel of Caius o — 
Cambridge, under the direction of Mr. thei 
house, experiments were made to test a 
efficiency, and though subjected to very pe 
conditions, we understand they were foun ae 
acting in a most efficient manner, the ai ™ 
exhausted through each ventilator at ee * 
of about 700 cubic feet per minute, whilst 
was not the slightest down-dranght porte 
during the whole time the experiments apply 
We hear that Messrs. Boyle are aboot vate 4 
these ventilators extensively to another ‘ected 
in Cambridge. This system has ong hegre 
from competition plans submitted for the 1" 





lation of the Town-hall, Yeovil. 
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Te Roman Villa near Brading.—Up to 
the present time eighteen chambers have been 
thoroughly excavated, and the angles of the walls 
of a nineteenth have been discovered, in addition 
to which walls in direct connexion with the parts 
opened have been traced by Messrs. J. E. Price 
and F. G. Hilton Price (who have been con- 
ducting the operations), to extend eastwards a 
distance of between 60 ft. and 70 ft., and walls 
have been likewise observed more to the south. 
ward of the present diggings. The mosaic 
pavements of some of the rooms are remarkably 
fine, more especially the one in the largest room, 
which measures 40 ft. long by 18 ft. broad at 
the western end, and 15 ft. broad at the 
eastern end. Many other rooms with simp'e 
floors of concrete have been found. One 
of the most icteresting is a large hypocaust 
containing fifty-four pillars of tiles 2 ft. 6 in. 
high; the tiles are about 8 in. square; thev are 
cemented together with mortar in wide joivts. 
Daring the excavations a quantity of plate-glass 
for windows has been collected. This last is a 
discovery of considerable interest ; for although 
what is known in glass-making as pillar moulding 
was (after having been allowed a “ patent” for 
many years) shown to be no recent invention, 
the fact that sheet-glass polished on one side 
and ground on the other was in use with the 
ancients appears to have been unknown until 
the present discoveries. The coins range from 
Severus Alexander (A.D. 221) up to Constantius 
(A.D. 337), proving that the villa was occupied 
as late as the fourth century. 

Gas versus Electric-Light.—For a consi- 
derable time past the gas-committee of the 
borough of Birmingham have been experiment- 
ing with a view to the adoption of some system 
of gas-lightiog which will compete with the 
electric light, for the purpose of illuminating 
large public squares. Trials have been made at 
the Windsor-street gas-works of all the im- 
proved forms of gas-lamps which have been 








Church Institute, Maidstone —This pro- 
a new building is to be erected on a site 
ately purchased in Union.street, and will have 
four floors. The basement will contain rooms 
for the caretaker, a gymnasium, 33 ft. by 29 ft. 
and 14 ft. high, and lavatories for the younger 
members. Qn the ground floor there will be a 
reading-room, 30 ft. by 20 ft., a spacious hall and 
vestibule, a library, 22 ft, by 18 ft. 3 in., a 
dining-room and recreation-room, 22 ft. 6 in. by 
14 ft. each, and offices. The first floor will 
contain a large committee-room, 26 ft. by 20 ft., 
and @ smaller one, 20 ft. by 12 ft., and a large 
aseembly-room, 49 ft. by 29 ft., and 22 ft. high. 
On the second floor an additional committee- 
room for ladies, and bedrooms for the care- 
taker, will be provided. The building will be 
Gothic in style, with arcaded windows, and an 
entranc3 with clock-tower at the angle. ‘h- 
assembly-room will be lighted by side windows 
of the same style, will have a groined roof 
of pitch-pine, and will be fitted with a stage for 
lecturers or persons taking the principal part in 
any meeting. The general fittings inside will 
be arranged with due regard to comfort. 
The trustees have entrusted the planning of 
| the building to Mr. E. W. Stephens, architect, 
Maidstone. 

| Birmingham Master Builders’ Associa- 
| tion.—At the annual meeting of this Associa. 
| tion, on Wednesday last, Mr. W. H. Parton pre- 
| siding, the report read by the secretary referred 
to the passing of the Employers’ Liability Act, 
and stated that the Council of the National 
Association of Master Builders had decided to 
defend actions brought against members under 
the provisions of the Act at the expense of the 
Association, so far as the legal costs only were 
concerned, in such cases as the Council considered 
ought to be defended. This course would be 
adopted until January 23, 1881, after which the 
fature action would be determined by the 
general meeting at Manchester. Members were 





tried at London and Paris, with the modifications | therefore requested, if proceedings were com- 


suggested by their own engineer and the vari- 
ous lamp-makers. The aim has been to ascer- 
tain two points,—the most effective burner 


menced against them, at once to communicate 
with the secretary. At the annual dinner, held 
in the evening at the Great Western Hotel, Mr. 





relatively to the gas consumed, and the form of | G. Shelley stated that notices had been received 
lantern which best diffuses the light afforded. | from the carpenters and bricklayers for an in- 
Upon the former point the committee have | crease of wages, the former asking for an addi- 
decided in favour of a triple cluster of Bray’s | tional three farthings, and the latter for one 


flat-flame burners. The burners are fitted on to | 
a special form of tap, designed by Mr. Hunt, | 
the engineer at the Windsor-street Works, by | 
whom the trials have been priocipally con- | 
ducted. 

Value of Pcoperty in the City.—The value 
of a piece of land upon which are two shops, one 
with a frontage to Gracecharch-street, aud the | 
other facing Half-Moon-passage, known as 89, | 
Gracechurch.street, and lately in the occupation 
of Mr. Birrnbaum, an india-rubber manu- 
facturer, has been the subject of litigation. The 
sum asked was 13,8427. On the part of the) 
plaintiffs, Mr. Fox, with Mr. Thorne, Mr. | 
Andrew, and Mr. Collins, surveyors, estimated | 
the property, which consisted of a superficial 
area of 786 ft, at 11. per foot for the premises 
facing Gracechurch-street, and 103. per foot for 
that part facing Half-Moon-passage. On the 
part of the Corporation, Mr. Farmer, with Mr. 
Vigers, valued it at an average of 12s. per foot, 
and said that 9,653/. was sufficient. The jury 
gave 11,9001, 

Mioster Church.—The Queen has con- 
tributed 5091., through the Hon. Charles Gore, 
secretary to the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, towards the fund which is being raised 
fr the restoration of the ancient abbey church 
of Minster-in-Sheppey. The church is one of 
the most ancient in Kent, and possesses features 
of deep interest to the avtiquary. It should 
receive most careful handling. 

The Cabinetmakers in Paris.—The strike 
has ended, the masters having acceded to the 
request of the men, whose chief demand, it 
will be remembered, consisted in asking for a 
payment of 80c, an hour, instead of the 60c. 
they have long received. 

Kelly's “English ” Lamp, for streets, rail- 
way platforms, barracks, and avenues, comes to 
us with a good character. It burns petroleam 
Without using @ glass chimney, and gives a pure 
white light for eighteen hours. Ite economy as 
against gas is said to be very considerable. 

The United Asbestos Co., whose advertise- 
ment will be found in our present number, 
claim to possess nearly all the ascertained 
sources of supply of asbestos in Italy. The 
Company has been formed to acquire the 
businesses of three existing firms, 








farthing per hour. He considered this action 
ill-timed, very injudicious, and calculated to do 
great injury, just as they might reasonably 
look for improvement in trade. The demand 
would be opposed by the committee to the very 
uttermost, and he hoped successfully. 

New Banking Premises have been erected 
at Haltwhistle, for the Carlisle City and Dis- 
trict Banking Company (Limited). The bnild- 
ings comprise, on the ground-floor, banking- 
room and County-court office, &c.,and above a 
residence for bank-manager. The contractor 
for mason-work was Mr. George Westgarth, 
the joiner-work being done by Mr. J, McAdam, 
both of Shotley Bridge; Mr. Ormerod was the 
plasterer, Messrs. Thompson & Sons were the 
plumbers, Messrs. Smith & Son the slaters, and 
the painter was Mr. Canning; all the last- 
named basing Carlisle tradesmen. Messrs. 
Hetherington & Oliver were the architects, and 
the building has been erected under their imme- 
diate superintendence. 

Hampton Court Palace.—In continuation 
of the restorations which of late years have 
been effected in and about the Royal Palace of 
Hampton Court, the handsome groined ceiling 
at the foot of the Great Hall staircase is now 
undergoing a process of renewal rendered 
necessary by the gradual decay of the old 
ceiling, some portions of which had become so 
rotten and defective as to be in danger of 
falling. 

South London Working Men’s College, 
Upper Kennington Lane.—Professor Tyndall 
will preside at a general meeting of the College, 
on November 8th, at eight p.m., when the 

rizes and certificates awarded to the students 
will be distributed. We are asked to say that 
tickets can be had at the College. 

The First Stone of the Smack Boys’ Home, 
Ramsgate, was laid by the Marchioness 
Conyngham on Tuesday last. The building is 
arranged to accommodate sixty boys. The con- 
tract is being carried out by Mr. Martin, 
builder, of Yalding, under the superintendence 


of Mr. Alfred R. Pite, architect, London. 


Messrs. Baker & Sons’ Premises, Lam- 


beth.—The purchasers of the yard and four 


houses are Messre. Gwynne, the well-known 


TENDERS 


For the erection of dwellings in flats, stables, &c., at 








Islington. Messrs. Tunley & Boyle. arc , 
ties yy Mr. Henry Ronegaees heii pane 
irk & Randall............ . £3,758 0 0 
Macey & Sons ve 3,515 0 0 
4 se «» 3,493 0 0 
WED anccnoneccsscencceccccccsesseonece . 3,396 0 0 
ae tiae 3,314 0 0 
TIE ers cconssesecosssseenneoesssss-ssceree.., S181.6 © 
Outhwaite & Sons... cee, 3,095 080 


James _— Furniss, architect :— 
Ee 7 
Sha Rae : ° 
TORIES <n cssrcrsesncscusscersnsernesceacesersece 896 0 0 
I ticniuhess scstiddenisncrakortinscce,.. 887 0 0 
Boden (accepted) ..0.....ccccccccesocseccey 875 0 0 


: gg ye fire, the Sutton Steam Flour Mills, 
or Messrs, F.@D.Napper. Mr. > Ww 
proche oan end ppe r. Frederic W. Ledger, 
Nightingale (accepted) .o......ccccccccceses £398 0 0 
For building a and alterations to the Duke of 
Edinburgh Tavern, Queen’s-road, Bayswater, for Mr. G. 
Harris. Messrs. Bird & Walters, architects :— 
Anley (accepted) Vasaopedecscapasaudacisens £1,970 0 0 


For Board schools, to seat 680 children, at Newington 
Hull. Mr. Wiliam Freeman, architect. 
plied :— 

ET cia shtineabstnisssiciaccncsoseceosetes 
ee —— 
Oxen & Bramham .. awe 
ITE ahuttehvntinkieasscdvusseunadivdeuens 0 
I  iintinelaihnuisntnvdvecninaadaien 3 
BE ibithidcatinieuseuiveanssccierwresie 0 
Habbershaw & Son 0 
Morreli 6 
Drury & Harper ..... 0 
Marsden & Hodgson 2 
SID daksnessdssdcedsscere eke? ae 0 
NL cise danpsaniteenses wbdcamaatiapenbiiit 3,978 0 
0 

7 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 


Quantities sup- 






DEOPROMIOR .....00sccrsercsercscorsssccceccose 3, 


Bc ieitntsaictucgs cupinientennennciaiit .. 3,962 
Hockney & Liggins .......ccccccocseeceeees 
INT didatitdcsenaupmasemtooraniesase 


BS i 
BB tn 
2S 5 
oe 
SCOSSKSDOOSCHSOOCOOEHSSOOOO 





For new buildings, for the City of London School, pro- 
posed to be erected on the Thames Embankment. Con- 
tract No, 2,—Superstructure. Messrs. Davis & Emanuel, 
architects. Quantities supplied by Mr, F, Downing and 
Mr. H. P. Foster :— 





Granite 
Columns, &c.* 
Ashby & Horner ......... £37,810 0 0 .,. £385 U0 0 
BOT cciczesvencccseous 86,990 0 0... 300 0 0 
ee 86,840 0 0... 675 0 0 
Macey & Sons ...,.......0 86,420 9 0... 60 0 0 
WERE cn ccosccecececessccss 06,908 6 0 ... MO O O 
Lucas Bros. . 0... 606 00 
Coe eam ‘ 7 : a “ 7 ’ 
Higgs & Hill. ¥ oa 
Grover ......+++ Son ; — 580 06 
Dove BEGG. .00....00.0020000 82.4455 0 0... 650 0 0 
Holland & Hanzen ...... 82,300 0 0 .. 50 0 0 
Trollope & Sons............ 81,432 0 0... 49 0 0 
Mowlem & Co ........0... 75,972 0 0 .. #6 0 0 
pr 75,289 00 .. #3 0 0 


* Red Aberdeen granite columns and pilasters, in lieu of 
Portland stone, 





For the erection of Board-room, living-rooms, stab’es, 
van lodge, forge, stores, &c., for the directors of the Crays 
Gas Company. Mr. G. St. Pierre Harris, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. Billing :— 


Wiltahire .cc.ccccccrececcoccesccccccsoesseees £1,329 
IE isindniaieihonitvenerrancsinnetessati 1,26 

Wright. ........000 1,188 
Eldridge & Gee.........cc:ccseeceeseersseee 1,189 
HaisMasd ......ccccccrcecscsseveccosceessecesess Le 


CONE icine sccseccccevecesscscccecesscesse roves 
Taylor & Son...... wee 
Watts & Davies 





£ 
escscoceoessescossooo 
esseoecoecesccoooo 


Brett & Son .. 1/129 
BBO. oncccececeseecccvesscccnccceceesssesesee 1,119 
Tain cosctsrococecacsssccvenssveree assess 1,¢ o 
G. & 8. Fisher’ .........-ccceseecescceecerees 1,095 
Cox .... aia oe 
Bae es Na eames ‘953 0 0 


of Manor Farm, St. Mary Cray, fur 


r= ene Saha W. Hodsoli and G. St. Pierze 


Mr. R. B. Berens. 





t= nm ee 
Brett & Son ..cccccccsecsceceeeescneceneeeene ,300 . = 
Wright.............ccccrreesseereee as 2 
Taylor & Son.............00++ ee 
Eldridge & Gee 


2a 
i f new roads and drains at Page- 
For the construction of ne < Seam iy 


, Tottenham, usder the superintenc 


q n 

eoceocooo 
~ 

ecooeooooo 





Hunt 
Pizzey noes 
Bell, Wood-green (aczepted) ...0.- 1, 
ursitor- hancery- 
sed pew warehouse, Cursitor-street, Cc 
oe. Frederick Chifferiel. Mr. J oseph Lavender, 
architect, Quantities by Mr. J. G. — — 
Macey & Sons .......00+ sooo M3, 

Greenwood & Co... we § 





— 

e 
cooococo 
eeceoeco 





engineers, of the Thames Embankment. 


Perry & Co 0 
Dolls & CO. .......scscsnerenersnnecenceneneres = 
Langmead & Way......00+--:creresesero So 
Patman & Fotheriogham (accepted) 2,989 
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= ————= 
- ; , h) F ila in the Station-road, Forest-gate, for Mr. Best Bath Ston 
Fc g the tower and spire of St. George's Charch,| or @ Vi , gate, e. 
' } oveat-bill, Mr. W. C, Banks, arahinet -— coat G, Reherte. Mr, Edward Brows, wma a. WESTWOOD GROUND, 
iD Bem sconswueen ees cianalan aniensahs ,63: i ree EL eraceeere Ar eeneeeeenee A 
fae & Neal ge Ait. 13219 00 | ~~ Birch ....... seseseeneeenenseenenenpnanengons pa = 4 Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Poster & MED .nmcnernemn 0) 0 0 Hawkins ...........0000-00s000 eeesetateeeseenenses br ae Corsham Down, 
White ........... ; eontouenespenees 730 0 0! Dyer & Son (sceepted) .....rsrreresrerees And Farleigh Down. 





For the erection of aew Board end Committee rooms 
and alterations at the Barnsley Unioa Workhouse. 
Messrs. Dixon & Moxon, architeets. Quantities by the 
architects :— 












Brailsford, Clay-croes .......0sssevereesees £2,357 19 6 
Robinson & Sons, Barosley ......... 1,859 0 0 
Bustard, Barnsley .......... ~_ 1,836 0 0 
Bycraft, Barnsley......,...... 1,784 10 0 
Hincbeliffe & Moore, Barnsley. 1,774 3 0 
Taylor & Sons, Barnsley.......... 1,770 0 0 
Carr, Barnsley. .......02...:00.00 ove 2 0 
Lawton & Schofield, Barnsley* ... 1711 0 0 


Accepted. 


For the erection of an additional school-room, offices, 
&c., at the Elementary School, West Molesey, for the West | 
Molesey School Board. Mr. Thomas Goodchild, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. H. P. Foster :— 

Wood . poe. 
. 90% 















coooocoocooecseococo 


fs 
or 
—) 


oooco 





_For alterations and extra floor at 123 and 125, Queen | 









Victoria-street, Messrs. Gordon & Lowther, archi- | 
tects :— 
UII: scocnssssnnhenininaebeaneeinidiiedinnmnaaal £6142 0 0 
Taylor & Parfitt .......... 497 0 0 
FO. veccccesnnscendncccanceneonassconcnunebeenhnces’ 489 0 VU 
REL AEE ISTE MS IIE 459 0 0 
Richardson (accepted) ...........0-.es0000 448 0 0 
For stables at Kirgsland-road, for Mr, Carter, Mr 
Duneh, architect :— 
CAINE icesansdschnnptiendabentneinsckencnemeohosink £297 0 90 
PRIDE: chanticinnddiacladtladsdintebiasianenes we 193 0 
EL I EE eae ep ne 155 1 ) 
Taylor & Pardtt (acvepted) .............. 175 0 
For new roof, &c., at Messrs. Holt & Co.’s Brewery 
Rateiff, Mr. Di , architect :— j 
SS Eee ees spied £390 ( 
i ES REL EI OE TT, Te 
Taylor & Parfitt (accepted) .............0 319 ) 





For conservatory, &c., at Mr. Margetson’s, Chipstead, 


Surrey. Mr. R. Shaw, architect :— 
ss so asvdavncinaniphidniapeiciiptipest nats £198 0 
Taylor & Parfitt (accepted) .....,....00.+ 179 0 0 


; For alterations to shop, &c., 49, Hackney-road :— 
: Taylor & Parfitt (accepted) ............... £199 0 0 


For additions, Slough-place, Cuckfield, for Captain 


Sugison. Mr, Holloway, architect :— 
ODOK, . snenissncsnqochepssapeatingsbiachcotcalens £1,575 15 3 
le ee RE IRE SR 1,192 0 0 
CSS eS a ere 1,067 0 0 
BEEK. - seasostpnaadcavinbenstbeasioubeteticetens 1,066 6 0 
Hollidge & Stuart ........csocrsrsoseereee 1,629 0 0 





’ For the erection of a warehouse at Bethnal-green. for | 
Mr. R. Letchford, Messrs, Hammack & Lambert, srchi-| 





4 tecte :— | 

' 7 epananani ineneienianiiieneiniais £1,383 0 0 | 
Wire aw &ftt 6 0 
Cubitt 1,645 0 0 j 


For the erection of two dwelling-honses in the Wil’ow. | 


road, Hampstead, for Mr. F. D. R. Copestick. Mr, 1 
Milbouru, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 
pe, EE LAE LAL ENE £2,100 0 0 
EES AER RD TIS 2,090 0 0 
Conder pans pepeepnppnbentambameesinibédinnieiien cas 1,96) 0 0 
BPD intrischspnsusiementacuiiientian Wreonenecs 1,919 0 0 
GOGS _ssscitnomstnininscinmpapntabtebiaeneninnsd 1,855 0 0 
ng, OSL LR LITA 1,815 0 
OG :inkbcodeonstincimibiiademiaiciiniesin 1,593 15 0 


| remitted by Cash in 


| Advwertisemen’ 
| before THRER 





For a cow-house in the Station-road, Forest-gate, for 
Mr. G. Roberts. Mr, Edward Brown, architect :— 
Hewint ...csscessseessessorrenssererseessssveres G108 @ O 





Birch . 159 0 90 
RADE: -..-cencevenurounsbosnensonnimmasnenhitantuteins: matron 
Dyer & Son (accepted) ........rcsrsseee 145 © 0 





For pewterer’s work at the Oid George, Bethnal-green, 
for Mr. F. Brien. Mr, Edward Brown, — i 
Ro 













pins endecteonaatesl enasbineisteniieeee ee 
Heath. ciavcasicsiieoenaniccneansiehestaeraaanegane 1233 0 0 
Thompson (accepted).........-+0 as - 106 0 0 
Garjitter’s Work. 
Garnett 178 0 0 
S:eadman .... 154 0 0 
Christian (aecepted) . 144 0 0 
For Westerham Waterworks, Kent, Mr. J, W. Grover, 
engineer :— 
ea Pee £2,680 0 0 
Jwian & Co, . 3,395 0 @ 
Painter .... 2,315 14 9 
McKenzie & C 2,082 0 0 
Pontifex & Wood... 2,000 0 0 
Bingham (accepted) 1,805 310 
OE. ccmserencmssidenations . 1,893 15 0 


For alterations at 107 and 109, Leadenhall-street, for 
Mr. J. T. Morton, under the superintendence of Mr 


| W, Eve: 
Nn RR EN seccsorescocesses OED 10 @ 
Ball, Beddall, & Co. cccosssccccccsenpeccese 374 0 0 
BEBO ws: <nsuporcnocntiageesptabibeconpecotarees 275 0 0 
Wahegm & Exton sommesoesshociabsnee isis 20 0 0 
Harris & Wardrop (accepted)............ 248 0 0 
For roads at Turnham-green :— 
EDIE, «a <sninnsoctnibahsapabbtcesdaaiidaens 21,530 0 0 
ROBO 110+<sseneesnpecanennoneaninoviaheasineriied an one 
PIRBET . .1r.smcocesannestpsesuapeepemmnatensals 3 Mae 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


i C. 8. (vend address).—F. BH. J. (the azrangements are entirely 
hfferen'} —C. F. (thanks, nc) —K. (will be cons.dered).-—J. W.— 
P.W—S—J. M.—R. T.—Bir. E. L.—W. F.—T. &@ F.—T. & P.—J. G. 
R.—H. &éJ3.—J.M. B—J. H.—H. & 0.—C. J. H.—H. B.—Mesers. F- 
& Su.—M, W.—W. H. 8—A R-—-A R—R. E. C.—D. RB, D.— 
J ML—W.P. B—H. P. F.—8.L. —B L—. A—J. RB. F.—0.& 
L.—P. H.-F. L.—J, H.-A. BR. P.—H. P. F.—H. & LL-H & J. 

Ai statements of facta, liste of tenders, &e. must be acoompani«d 
7 the mame aud address of the sender, pot xseceserily for 
pablication. 

We ave compelled to decline pointing oat books and giving 
add resees. 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
vablie meetings, reeta. ef course with the authors 


JHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
SIYUATIONS VAOANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICRSHIFS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTIABMENTS. 

Sx Lines {about @fty words) or under 
Rach additional line (about ten words) ............65 
Torus oo oon of —_ me ey also for Special Adver 
fo may be obtained on application tothe Publuhen ” ” “™e™ 











os application to the Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOCE Lines (about THIRTY words) or wader ...... Mm 64 
Rach additional line (about ten words) . 
2BPLI&a TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——, Office of ‘‘ The Buiider,” 
Cannot be forwarded, but must im all cases be cadied for, aud the 


eeeeee teeeees 


| Dive Receipt produced. 


THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER s— 
For “ Situations Wanted” Advertisements a0. per Week. 
For all other Advertisements éd. per Week. 

PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NEORSGARY. 
Stamps must mot be sent, but all email] sums showld be 
Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
the Pest-otfice, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. te 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed te No. 4, 


rrr Cte t er reer ry 


wo. 
ta for the current week's issue must reach the office 
o'clock p.m.en THURSDAY. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 


| MONLALS, &c. leit at the Office im rely to Advertisements, and 


aang recomsaends that of the latter IBS ONLY should be 
sen 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER” ts supplied direct from the Office to residents in 
ay part of the United Ki at the rate of ifs ger annum. 


| prepaid. Remittances payable as 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. Limi 
Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] om, 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill a:,., 
of best quality. Mil Stone 


Prices, delivered at any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to 
CHARLES TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon, minster, Somerset.[Apvr, 


Bath Stone. 
SUMMER DRIED, 
STOKE GROUND, and 
CORSHAM DOowy, 
Supplied in any quantities on the shortest notice, 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [Advt,) 











Asphalte. 
Patent Metallie Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M 8TODABT & OQ 
ffice : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, B.0, [Apvr.] 





—The ret 5 ee. Lava 
halte Company » Office, 38, 
—_ E.0.—The best and cheapest materials 


for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
Gat roofs, stables, eow-sheda ani milk- rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooma, and terraces. [ADvr.] 





Whitland Abbey Green Slates. — The 
peculiar green tint of these stout, durable 
Slates recommends them for Churches, Man. 
sions, and Public Buildings. Present Orders 
booked at Reduced Prices.—Apply to Mr. J. 
MUSCOTT, Clynderwen, B.8.0., South Wales.— 
[Apvr.] 


| 
i 





J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloscester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &c. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries to any Station in the Kingdom. 
Manufacturers of Joinery & Mouldings. [Anvv.] 


Immense quantities of good Dry Spanish 
and Honduras Mahogany, Riga and 
American Wainscot, Quebec and Italian 
Walnut, Veneers of all kinds, and all descrip- 
tions of Fancy and other Woods specially adapted 
for Cabinet and Joinery. purposes, ON SALE 
Wholesale and Retail, at 

B. J. HUDSON & SONS’, 
Whitfield-street, W., and Great Peter-street, 
8. 











W.—[Apvr.] 
MICHELMORE & REAP, 


(ae SO CHARLES OCOLLINCE SO PATEN LS 
fp EE 
OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES, 


{ VY ap SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 










i Self. “FALL DOWN” nase ay ode 
Ai aud mreovED 36a, FITTINGS UGH ROAD, 
aR. 3 LONDON, 8.E. 





CHAPPUIS PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


























WHY BURN GAS?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT.—They are exclusively adopted by and 
bam Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. Firat Commissioner of Works, the Metropolitan 
British Museum, South Kensington Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Ships, also Railway 
Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, Insurance Offices, Manufactories, Private Houses and generally from Noblemen’s Mansions to 
shops, 30,000 in use in London alone. Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &c., Kc. 


N.B.—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 


DESCRIPTION, 


fitted at Bucking: 
Board of Works, 
Companies’ Offices 
Artisans’ Work- 


